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DISPUTE BETWEEN MONOPOLY AND 
POWER: 
{STORY ABOUT UUMPTY DUMPTY? 


lrisacommon proverb, that—* Two heads are betu 
than one ." and it follows, according to the mosi obriou 
principles established by Cocker, Dilworth, and oth 
eminent arithmeticians, that, in the same ratio, TWENT) 
rour Hf{eaps must be better than two—the ereater i 
the axiom. This, if needful, I might demonstrate ¢ 
metrically, algebraically, mathematically, analytically, 
t synthetically, or by any ad/y in use amoung Jogicians ; but 
‘ I take the fact to be so indisputable, that I will not wast 
even a single parenthesis upon it, but proceed to lay 
‘ down as a theorem, that “ the Kast Inpra Company, 
TAvING Twenty-four Heads (or Directors), are bette: 
an the British Government, which acknowledges on’ 
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ig Dispute between Monopoly and Power; 


One—though there be many pretenders to the science 
of supreme political management and direction! 

Now, since a dispute has arisen between these Twenty- 
four Heads, which, for shortness’ sake, I shall take leave 
to denominate Monopoty Heaps, and this One Head, 
which, out of respect to the constitution, I shall designate 
asthe head of power, it may tend to the more cléar 
understanding of the subject were I, tmprimis, to define’ 
the nature of these said several heads. And first,.of the 
twenty-four heads :—They are capital, yet inferior heads 
—belonging to the general interest, yet separate heads— 
straight-forward looking, yet squinting heads—in fine, 
very singular, common, complex, and simple heads, 
They are capital, because they pretend to sovereignty, 
yet inferior because they are only the heads of subjects— 
they belong, as such, to the general interest, yet they 
separate themselves from that interest—they are straight 
forward looking, because they fix their eyes directly 
upon their own peculiar gains; yet squinting, because 
they overlook the larger though more distant advantages 
that must accrue from the diffusion of universal wealth 
and prosperity; and, in fine, they are singular yet com- 
mon from their selfishness, and complex yet simple 
from their object in view, and the foolish means by 
which they are attempting to reach it. In addition to 
their nature, some of their very names are curious, and, 
with the alteration and suppression of a few letters, they 
might almost all pass for bad puns; for there are in chief 
an Inglis (not an English) head, and a Thorn-( ton) head 
—then there are a Buzzing-Kit or Humpty Dumpty head 
—a ( Met-) calf head—a Miil-ett head—a Wig-ram head 
—a Cotton head—a Par-(ry head—a Reed head—a Twin- 
ing head—a Taylor head, and a variety of Dunder heads, 
for which see the Almanacks of the year, as well as for 
the titles of Gudl-more the treasurer, and the other officer® 
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ef the court. Such are the heads of the monster Mono- 
poly, whose body is full, tenacious, and bloated, Jong 
pampered on the luxuries of the East, debilitated by 
excesses, greedy, gluttonous, and insatiable. 

Against the fearful odds lias Power to contend; but 
it is to be hoped not in vain, for Power, single though 
he stand, is a strong fellow. His firm footsteps are 
planted upon the immovable rock of liberty, and the 
solid pillar of the constitution: his right arm is the navy ; 
his left the army; and with the former he justly rales 
the ocean, while with the latter he protects from oppres- 
sion the suffering people of the earth! Bold, generous, 
and fearless, he extends his bounty to att; and it is not 
surprising that it should sometimes be repaid with 
ingratitude, as in the present instance, where the crea- 
ture he has nourished to maturity and vigour is only 
desirous to exert its energy to the injury of its benefactor 
—I may say, of its creator, Had he studied honest 
#isop, his unsuspcious nature would have received a 
graft of prudence; and from the. following allegory he 
might have gathered a moral which is not imapplicable to 
his existing circumstances. 


«SABLE XVIII. 
“« The Countryman and the Snake. 


‘* An honest Countryman ebserved a Snake lying under a 
hedge almost frozen to death. He was moved with compas- 
sion; and bringing it home, he laid it near the fire, and gave it 
some new milk. Thus fed and cherished, the creature presently 
began to revive; but no sooner had he recovered strength enough 
to do mischief, than he sprung-upon the countryman’s wife, bit 
one of his children, and, in short, threw the whole family into 
confusion and terror. Whgrateful wretch! said the man, thon 
hast sufficiently tasght me how ill-judged it is to confer benefits 
on the worthless and undeserving. So saying, he snatched up a 
hatchet, and cut the snake in pieoes.” 
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The moral is visible in the caricature; the Snake 
Monopoly, fed and fostered by Power, is employing all 
its strength to do mischief to its protector. It endea- 
vours to sting him behind his back, while in one hand it 
holds a vulture, chained, preying upon his vitals, This 
is the return for benefits conferred on the worthless and 
undeserving. 

The other hand points to the chief argument urged at 
the India House by the late chairman, Mr. Bosanquet, 
videlicet, Humpry Dumpty, respecting whom the 
sapient ex-chairman informed the court— 


«¢ Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall! 

Humpty Dumpty had agreat fall! ! 

Not all the king’s horses, nor all the king’s men 
Can set Humpty Dumpty up again!!!” 


Further concerning this extraordinary personage I 
know not, nor have any of the numerous inquiries I have 
instituted into the subject, in consequence of the applica- 
tion of a foreign gentleman, who, reading the newspaper 
the other day, begged to be informed who “ vas Ompti 
Dompti,” been successful. Hump, means crooked, and 
Dump, sorrowful, to which the termination ty being 
added, furnishes the best solution I can arrive at, and gives 
you the idea of a crooked, perverse, sour, malicious being, 
that deserves to be tied up, yet withal so fragile in its 
nature, that any accident must prove fatal to it. It was 
rather an unlucky comparison for the Company. Be- 
sides it ought to be remembered, who set Humpty 
Dumpty on the wall—who upheld it there—and who 
is now only desirous of doing as much for other objects, 
equally deserving, without injury to its elevation. 

In sober verity, it seems to me, after all that can be 
said upon the subject, either at the India House, where 
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the speakers, for the sake of unanimity, are all of one side, 
or at St. Stephen's, where the speakers, for the sake of 
place, are all of different opinions, that the dispute 
resolves itself entirely-into a question of national policy. 
Humpty Dumpty can have no prescriptive rights inju- 
Tidus to his fellow subjects—his arguments for continuing 
perched up on the wall for twenty years longer, go with 
equal force to his keeping his station there in perpetuam 
—and, as for his assumption of sovereignty, it is ridicu- 
lous and absurd. A pretty looking king he makes! He 
talks of his freehold in India, forgetting that he acquired 
it only by permission, aud not for partial but for. the 
general weal:—and then he raves about the injustice done 
towards him ; which reminds me of the story of the Bull 
ina China-shop, for he makes nothing of smashing and 
butting at the China Ware, though any reasonable animal 
might be quiet there, and at home to a T. 

But this is too grave a question to bewery minutely 
entered upon in irony, and I shall conclude with a copy 
of the private Resolutions agreed to by the “ Heads,” 
which have not yet been laid before the public: 

1. Resolved, that we will be resolute. 

2. Resolved, that having been entrusted with the direc- 
tion of a mercantile company, we conceive ourselves 
to be competent to direct the empire. 

3. Resolved, that we are independent potentates, and 
that our title shall be P-King. 

4. Resolved, that Lord Buckinghamshire, in not treat- 


ing us as independent sovereigns, but as subjects to the 


crown of Great Britain, was guilty of a gross indecorum. 
5. Resolved, that the revenue would suffer from open- 

ing the trade, aud that government is blind not to sée it. 

6. Resolved, that the trade desired by the out-ports is 
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a losing trade, and that the merchants who wish to par- 
ticipate in it are fools not to be aware of this fact. 

7. Resolved, that it is from the pure motives of pre- 
serving the revenue, and saving the out-ports frem ruin, 
that we are induced to persevere in the intention of pre- 
serving to ourselves this losing commerce. 

8. Resolved, that the importation of Lascars will be 
injurious to the breéd of Englishmen, and destructive to 
the morals of Wapping. 

9. Resolved, that in consequence of adventurers get- 
ing to India, our ascendency over every cast in that 
country will be cast away. 

10. Resolved, that the unevoidable introduction of 
Hindu and Brahminical tenets into this country will en- 
danger the Protestant faith, and be highly injurious to 
the consumption of Britain’s staple commodity—beef. 

11. Resolved, that competition will cause .a rice (the 
fashionable phaseology for rise) in the price of rice, and 
other Eastern articles, 

12, Resolved, that the proposed extension of privi- 
leges to the people will be a dangerous accession to the 
influence of the crown. 

13. Resolved, that that authority, dangerous for the 
crown to possess, is safe in our hands. 

14. Resolved, that we will not curry favour. 

15. Resolved, that our enemies deserve @ rack, but 
not arrack, | | 

16. Resolved, that the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating of it; and 

17. Resolved, that (invincible argument) 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, &c. 


HJ. Cu— vy. 
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THE PARENTAGE OF AN ADVENTURER. 
From QuEYVEDO. 


I was born at Segovia. My father, a native of the same 
place, was named Paul Clement. God preserve him in 
Heaven! He was by profession a barber; and, like the 
rest of his fraternity, a humourist: he was a man of 
strict morals, but being unfortunately somewhat ambi- 
tious, and a great drinker (two qualities united more pro- 
perly in the parent of a hero than ima hero himself), he 
was occasionally induced to try his skill in arts, which 
did not immediately fall within his own line of business ; 
and whose higher branches, as will appear in the sequel, 
his extreme love for the sciences impelled him to culti- 
vate with so much avidity and application, as not only to 
injure his reputation as an industrious tradesman, but in 
the end to endanger his life. He married the Lady Anto- 
nia Saturno de Revollo, daughter of Octavius de Revollo, 
and grand-daughter of Lepidus Zuisaconte—a lineal 
descendant from the three celebrated Roman Triumvirs. 
Notwithstanding the length and breadth of her pedigree, 
which ought to have been sufficient to screen her from 
every censure, my mother was reputed in the neighbour- 
hood to be not altogether an immaculate Christian. She 
possessed, however, a handsome person; and had been 
so well known and courted in her youth, that all the 
poetasters in Spain had established their fame by writing” 
couplets in her praise. This circumstance, of course, 
created her many enemies among her own sex; who, 
as they saw nothing but ugliness and distortion in her 
face and figure, were willing to attribute her suecess to 
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any other cause than her good qualities. They sought, 
beyond the boundaries of nature, for a cause for that which, 
above all other things in this world, is the most natural 
in its effect. According to them, she was indebted to 
the arts of sorcery for the power of her attractions:— 
and whether this charge, arising wholly from the envy 
and malignity of her enemies, or her own superstition and 
desire of perpetuating those charms which time and 
every-day-use had worn threadbare, first furnished her 
with the hint—it is certain that she afterwards gave them 
some grounds for the accusation. The futile resources 
of decaying beauty were gradually applied to purposes 
which were found to be infinitely more profitable and 
useful; for, having first perfectly assured herself that 
they were utterly powerless and ineffectual, she made no 
scruple of vending them to such of her neighbours—who, 
although they abhorred and detested the crime, were 
well inclined to appropriate to themselves all the benefits 
it was supposed to be capable of producing. In short, 
she abandoned herself to the perilous profession of witch- 
craft—whose force and efficacy are always increased or 
diminished jn proportion as the seat of its practice ap- 
proaches to or recedes from thé more-potent spells of 
the Inquisition. Her familiar was a great ram-goat, who 
unfortunately smelt rather too. strong of his iniquities; 
and her secret apartment was adorned with the more 
durable remains of certain of the inhabitants of the other 
world, who had not made the most honourable exit from 
this. <A variety of gallipots and other utensils, which 
shall be nameless, contained a valuable assortment: of 
powerful drugs; whose virtues consisted in resuscitating 
the defunct beauty of stale virgins, or in annihilating the 
remaining graces of hacknied courtezans; and, above all, 
in filling the pockets of the enchantress at the expense 
of their credulity. 
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The honest barber was in the mean time never idle: 
nothing could equal his industry and unwearied applica- 
tion. Such is the force of example, that, in spite of a 
disposition prone to indolence, his memory still inspires 
and stimulates me to energy and activity-in all my pur- 
suits. Consider of this, ye parents, and, by your own 
deeds rather than your precepts, instil into the minds cf 
your tender offspring early principles, which may render 
their mature years useful to themselves and to society! 
Never was the utility of a practical education better 
exemplified than in our family. Whilst the master was 
shaving the beards of his customers, and purposely be- 
spattering their whole visages with the suds, a little 
brother of mine, of only seven years of age, drew out very 
much at his ease the marrow from their purses, Poor 
Angelico! an inhuman whipping soon after terminated 
his days in prison! For these, and other childish tricks, 
my father, as I have been since informed, underwent the 
same punishment; although he was afterwards dis- 
charged from confinement with so much honour, that all 
the ladies and principal people of the place ran to their 
windows to see him pass, He made, indeed, always a 
gallant appearance either on foot or on horseback; and, 
aware of the deformity of the vice, I do not assert this 
from vanity—with which all the world knows how littl 
Tam tainted. 

There was mucl: jarring between my parents concern- 
ing which of their professions I was to follow. For my- 
self, the advantages and end of both appeared to me to 
be so equal, that, like the ass between two bundles of 
hay, I did not know which to choose. [laving, however, 
from my childhood, entertained the desire of spending 

‘the life of a gentleman, 1 applied myself to neither. 
My father would say to me—“ Son, thou must bea. thief: 


VOL. XII. > p 
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it is no mechanical, but a liberal art.” And, after a short 
pause, he would add with a heavy sigh, “ He that does 
not pilfer cannot live in the world. Why do the Algua- 
cilesand Alcaldes hate us so much, but because we are 
brethren of the same trade, who in no cases are known 
to agree? Sometimes they transport, at others whip, and 
at length hang us, although they are ignorant whether or 
no it be the will of the Lord to receive us.” Here the 
good old man would weep like a child with the remem- 
brance of the innumerable bastings he had received from 
those formidable enemies of the faith. “ But,” proceeded 
lie, * address and cunning may avert all these evils. Thou 
hast talents, my son, which must not be lost to society. 
With less shining parts I have been able to attain a 
respectable age, and to maintain your mother and family 
with honour.”—**‘ How have you maintained me?” in- 
terrupted the enraged Antonia, who was jealous of the 
praises he bestowed upon his own calling. “Say rather 
that I have maintained you—with the fruits of my indus- 
try, have liberated you from gaol twenty times, and fed 
you in it as often. If I were not afraid of being heard in 
the streets, | would repeat the many instances in which I 
have been the salvation of that old withered,  carcase!” 

After this storm had been in some degree appeased, I 
assured them that I was determined to conduct myselt 
honourably and virtuously in any pursuit to which f 
might be destined; and begged them io send me to 
school, as nothing was to be done without understanding 
to read and write. My notions of the subject did not 
appear to them to be amiss. My mother returned to her 
occupation of stringing the grinders of the deceased, 
and my father sallied forth to shave either a beard or a 
purse—I am uncertain which. I remained, returning 
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thanks to God for having given me such able parents, and 
who were inspired with so much zeal for my welfare. 


S. B. 
February 1st, 1813. 


_— =~ 
ESSAY ON THE ART OF BOOK-MAKING., 


Mr, Sarinrisr, 


In writing an essay on the Art of Book-mak- 
ing, I am afraid there are those who will be inclined to 
think lightly of my labours, ‘The practice has become so 
very common, that the art is supposed by many to be 
generally known. ‘This I am_ by no means disposed to 
believe; and as my object is to make every man his own 
Book-maker, I shall steadily and serenely endeavour to 
perform my task, regardless of the impertinent sneers of 
those persons who may have the audacity to assert, that 
I might as well employ myself in writing a description of 
boots and spurs, or a disquisition on the use of the knife 
and fork, 

It will, I know, be said, when this work is completed, 
that it contains nothing which has not before been prac- 
tically taught by Lord Byron, Mr. Walter Scott, and 
others. ‘This I will partly admit, but still contend that 
my essay is entitled to the patronage of the public. ‘The 
high price of the writings of the poets I have named, 
places them out of the reach of the many; and is there no 
patriotism, no merit, in supplying the multitude with the 
same information at a cheaper rate? Was no praise due 
to him who enabled the lovers of royal secrets to gratify 
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their longings, by putting the whole substance of “ The 
Spirit of the Book,” written by Esquire Ashe in three 
volumes, into a very small pamphlet, price Sixpence, 
and that too without omitting a single asterisk or blank, 
or one of those beautiful ambiguous phrases of which 
human ingenuity can make neither head nor tail, and 


', which form the most distinguishing features, if not the 


sole charm of works of this description ? 

The last book made by Mr. Walter Scott contains cer- 
tainly one of the best lessons that can be given on this 
art, but it is not every would-be book-maker who can 


afford to pay ‘Two Guineas for his education. A great - 


deal of good industry might thus be lost to the country, 
unless some patriot, like myself, stepped forward to 
furnish instruction on more reasonable terms. The cheap- 
ness of my lessons I think I have a right to expect will 
procure me.a considerable number of pupils; and Iam not. 
without hopes that Mr. Coates will appear among them, 
for as he is almost satisfied that he has sufficiently made 
a fool of himself as an actor, it is not improbable that his 
love of economy will send the silly fop to me to be put 
in the way of exhibiting himself at little expense as an 
author. I can soon enable him to write a poem on his 
late invitation to the Prince Regent's fete, with notes, in 
which he can contrive to introduce the note which enclo- 
sed the pretended ticket of admission, quite as neatly as 
he introduced the beautiful Dissertation on Hobbies (the 
production of the immortal Anthony) at the Haymarket 
‘Theatre. 

The poem, of which F now send you “ Canto the First,” 
will, I think, be found to contain every thing that is 
necessary to perfect a student in the art which I profess 
to teach. Of the beauty of the poetry, it would ‘perhaps 
not become me to speak, The reader will guess what I 
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think, and I flatter myself I do not flatter myself, when 
I guess that he will think it not inferior to many parts of 
the writings to which I have alluded. It must, however, 
be known to every one, that, in modern book-makirg, 
little depends on the poetry of a poem. The notes are 
the things on which success depends, In these, difficult 
as it may seem to-come up to the authors of Childe 
Harold and Rokeby, I am vain enough to think I shall 
not be found wanting. ‘The formidable mass of rubbish 
collected by Mr. Walter Scott, and tagged to each of his 
poems, may at first incline many to doubt this; but when 
I state, that, in addition to a cart-load of manuscript 
legends which have been graciously communicated to 
me by his Majesty the King of the Gyspies, I have made 
an extensive collection of Nursery Songs, and obtained, 


- with much labour and expense, the ballads of “ Chevy 


Chace”—‘ George Barnwell”—“* The Children in the 
Wood”—~and “ Cruel Barbara Allen,” &c. &c, to spin out 
my notes to a proper length, I trust every apprehension 
on this head will be removed. The Sanscrit poems given 
at the end of Lord Byron’s book may at first seem to 


throw me into the back ground. .As compared, however, 


even with him, I flatter myself I shall not be found very 
deficient. In order effectually to guard against any 
unfavourable comparison being made between his lord- 
ship and me in this respect, I have just prepared a letter 
to send to Mr. Coates, requesting a copy of the Creole’s 
Song which he sung on his being admitted a member of 
the Eccentrics’ Society, and I have no doubt a favourable 
answer will be returned, as I intend to enclose half a 
crown in my note, It is moreover my intention to apply 
to the society for converting the Jews to Christianity, 
for some of the writings of Judah Katerivas, the Jew 
whom their agents lately caught at Jerusalem. This 


; 
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Judah Katerivas, it has lately been stated, to glad the 
hearts of the society, has been employed in translating 


the Bible into his own language. My application I have 
every reason to expect will be successful, as I cannot for 


the soul of me conceive how the fruits of this man’s 
labours, directed as they have been to translate the 
English version of the Scriptures into the original Hebrew, 
can in any other way be profitably employed. 

Having premised thus much, [ think it will be seen 
that I am not likely to want materials for Book-making, 
and my proficiency in the art will be seen in my poem, 
the first Canto of which, without further observation, L 
set down as a preliminary lesson, I shall not in this 
place give a criticism on it, whatever I may do in another, 
but cheerfully leave the public to decide on its merits, 
convinced, after all, that “*the proof of the pudding will 
be in the eating,” as in a recent debate, at the India House, 
was elegantly and sagaciously observed by Mr. Bosanquet, 
to whom, by the bye, I am about to write for an original 
copy of “ Humpty Dumtpy !” , 

Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
| Quiz Bosivs. 


i 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
‘Tue events recounted in the following story are wholly 
fictitious. They are supposed to occur immediately after 
the dreadful battle fought between Crib and Molineux. 
The business of that day is glanced at, as tending to throw 
a shade of probability on the occurrences in the poem. 
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Rekeby the Second. 


ROKEBY THE SECOND. 
CANTO THE FIRST. 


Tue Moon is in her summer glow, 

And so’tis devilish hot you know: 

This, and with this the hungry bugs 
{Which creep in Oswald Wycliffe’s rugs, 
And bite his haunches oft so hard, 

He starts as if by goblin scar’d), 

Prevent his dropping off to sleep, 

And force him still awake to keep. 


II. 

Hie wonders where can Bertram be, 
Whom e’er this hour he thought to see. 
He starts—of hobnails hears the clang, 
His room-door opens with a bang, 

And in a figure stalk’d, whose face, 

The knocker of a door might grace ; 

His eyes were fierce and very black, 
And broad and brawny was his back; 
His hair above his forehead grew, 

And lower down it scraggled too; 

His ears were plac’d each side his head; 


. His cheeks, though brown, were rather red ; 


And more, his lips were thick—not thin, 
His nose was seen above his.chin. 


11f. 

Oswald saw Bertram in a heat, 
And bid his servant bring some meat. 
“TI see,” he cried, “ you still perspire, 
So, Jerry, make a rousing fire.” 
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Nought answer’d Bertram, till he found 
That sausages, at least three pound, 
Were safe within his stomach stor'd, 
And then he cried, or rather roar’d, 
“T’ve done, and you may take away, 
And speak if you have aught to say.” 


IV. 

Then Oswald ask’d how went the fight? 
And Bertram laugh’d at him outright. 
Oswald went on—“ Now tell me—do?” 
Bertram replied, ‘‘ What’s that to you?” 
“ But, tell me, have you done the job?” 
“T have,” he cried, “ so help me Bob! 
Before the battle’s rage was o'er, 
Mortham, the pyeman, was no more; © 
He got a topper on the crown, 
And with his basket tumbled down. 
One, ‘‘d—n my wig,” he upwards cast, | 
Of rage and anguish ’twas his last; 
I fled the field then you may swear, 
And left him and his basket there. 
Crib at that time was soundly mill’d, 
But since I’ve heard the black is kill’d; 
This though—(my word you cannot doubt) 
I do not care a dump about.” 


Vv. 
“* Hearts are not wigs, and wigs are wom; 
Hearts are not shirts, and shirts are torn: 
But now the spoil we will divide, 
As I must off ere morning tide. 
Mortham, the rich old pyeman, dead, 
No more will want or meat or bread; 
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Rokeby the Second. 


The law gives thee his shop and trade; 
I claim the pyes left ready made. 
Oswald looks grim, indignant struts, 
And cries, “ The devil take your guts.” 


“Come,” Bertram roar’d, “now come with me, 


Of Mortham’s bakehouse take the key : 
I want to bear them off, ere day 
Returns to light me on my way.” 


vi. 

Oswald did not much like to go, 
Yet car’d not to tell Bertram so, 
But said, “ he’d send with him his son, 
And this he thought would be all one.” 
Bertram replied, with haughty sneer, 
“‘ Varlet, I see your coward fear; 
Know, if I pleas’d, I'd kill you here ; 
I do not wish your throat to cut, 
Or here I'd do’t, you silly Put. 
Find then your son, and let us on, 
I’m in a hurry to be gone.” 
No sooner said was this than done, 
And Oswald went to seek his son. 


Vil. 
Wilfrid was nothing like his dad, 

He but by name knew what was bad ; 
A harmless bard of gentle mien, 
He, in the Lady’s Magazine, 
Had pretty poetry oft made, 
In form of rebus and charade ; 
And when with love his heart was warm, 
He knew accrostics how to form, 
And sonnets too, as smooth and soft 
As those of Mr. Capel Loft; 
2 
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Rokeby the Second. 


Pastorals too, as free from thought 
As any Wordsworth ever wrought. 


VII. 
Matilda, heir of Rokeby’s name, 

Rais'd in his breast affection’s flame, 

And warm’dthe milk his heart within, 

And gave his face an am’rous grin. 

Her father, a soap-boiler bold, 

A soldier was in days of old; 

(For in the Tower Hamlets he 

A drummer erst had chanc’d to be.) 

Peace sent him from the warlike ranks, 

A bastard made him use his shanks, 

To fly the scene of youthful pranks ; 

"Twas then, as partner of his life, 

He woo'd a dead soap-boiler’s. wife ; 

And thus, a man of money made, 

He carried on a roaring trade. 

A lucky man! for while yet young, 

His wife laid down her life and tongue, 

And went to glory—to his care 

Leaving her child, Matilda fair. 


x1. 

Wilfrid oft sought, he knew not why, 
Matilda’s beauties to descry. 
But if he met her any day, 
He turned his back and ran away; 
Though once indeed, it has been said, 
He kiss’d her, thinking "twas her maid. 
He lov’dto roam about at night, . 
‘To muse on her, his soul's delight. 
{f from the house he was debarr'd, 
"Twas something still to win the yard; 
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Her chamber if he could not gain, 
Her summer-house he might attain. 
Here, seated in the vacant space, 
He thought how oft she'd fill’d that place ; 
And rested on that seat, e’en that, 

And sat and sigh’d, and sigh’d and sat, 
Straining her pensive bosom hard, 

And sometimes thinking of the bard. 
Thus Wilfrid strove when there he’d run, 
To think of all his fair bad done. 

So the fond dog delights to play 

Where last his mate has chanc’d to stray. 


x. 
Now in his garret, sad, alone, 

The Moon upon the poet shone. 

He turn’d his eyes, we may suppose, 

And afterwards turn’d up his nose, 

Then reach’d his paper from the shelf, . 

And wrote a song to sing himself. 


SONG TO THE MOON. 
Oh! Cynthia, here why pour thy light, 





Where nought worth seeing thou can’st see ? 


No lovers’ raptures greet thy sight, 
There’s no one in this room but me, 
On beauty’s bosom pour thy rays, 
And let thy bright’ning silver glow 
The happy youth awake, to gaze 
On hills of moon-illumin’d snow, 





Fair queen of joy, thy blushing face 


Tells me such scene now meets thine eye; 
Some swain’s fierce raptures thou cans’t trace, 


Whose yielding mistress can’t deny ; 
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Rokeby the Second. 


Some panting hearts, which strive to meet, 


And seek in union to be blest, 
Beating all wild with passion’s heat, 
Till lull’dNby ecstasy to rest. 


Oh! lift me, lift me from this globe, 
Tosee, if not to share, the kiss, 
Where love removes soft beauty’s robe, 
That I with thee may gaze on bliss: 
Thy rich, voluptuous, vast domain, 
Let me for one short night explore ; 
Bid rapture steep in sleep my brain, 
And let me dream to wake no more, 


XI. 
A sound now burst on Wilfrid’s ear, 

A footstep he perceiv’d was near, 

He starting cried, “‘ Who may this be? 

Perhaps Matilda comes to me. 

If so, I want not Cynthia’s boon, 

I'll break directly with the Moon.” 

Oswald here op’d the chamber door, 

And Wilfrid's raptures were no more. 

His father entering, bid him straight 

Upon his friend stern Bertram wait, 

And lead him to dead Mortham’s shop, 

The pyes and Bertram off to pop. 

He almost fears his son to.trust 

With him who Mortham laid in dust. 

** Bertram is what I must not tell,” 


He whisper’d, “ but he’s here—Farewell. 


Now then to Mortham’s mansion jog, 
And home like Tood/e Oodle’s dog.” 


End of Canto the First, 
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NOTES TO CANTO THE FIRST. 
Nors I. 


[* The Moon is in her summer glow.” | 


This is an allusion to the excessive heat which is some- 
times felt in the summer season, and which, not unfre- 
quently, so affects the colour of the moon, that Luna has 
more than once been suspected of having done something 
wrong, from the deep blush observable on her counte- 
nance. It is quite common for people in some parts of 
Yorkshire to say of the moon, at this period of the year, 
that it is red hot; and many intelligent persons account 
for the absence of the man in the moon, when he is not 
to be seen, by supposing the intenseness of the heat has 
obliged hjm toseek other quarters. 


Nore II. 
[‘ This, and with this the hungry bugs.’’} 


Bugs are small animals, which were formerly well- 
known in many parts of England and Scotland. They 
were accustomed to make their appearance in summer, 
and retire to their hiding-places at about the end of Sep- 
tember, to sleep away the whole of the winter. The 
author has seen one of these curious animals, It is some- 
thing larger then alady-bird, of a dark brown colour, and 
has a scent which is peculiarly grateful to the olfactory 
nerves of a native of Scotland. 


Nore III. 
[“* Which creep in Oswald Wycliffe’s rugs.”’} 
Bugs have often been known to take up their residence 
in bed-rugs. This probably gave rise to a saying, which 


is common in some parts of the kingdom—*“ As snug as 
a bug ina rug.” 
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Nore IV. | 
fe His hair above his forehead grew.’ | 


By this it is meant to be intimated, that Bertram did 
not wear a wig; a fact which the reader might feel very 
anxious to be informed of, as it was not uncommon in 
those days to wear wigs. The author has seen a wig; 
but if he had not, the fact (which is on record) of wigs 
having been worn at that period, would be quite sufli- 
cient to justify his making Bertram wear one in the poem, 
had it been necessary. The necessity of stating that he 


did not wear one must be obvious. 


Nore V. 
[“* His nose was seen above his chin.”} 


It was not my intention by this to inform the reader 
that Bertram had a nose. This, as he will not have to 
put on spectacles in the course of the whole poem, is of 
no consequence. It is stated, merely for the purpose of 
showing, that he was not one of those old-fashioned 


' personages who were formed differently from the present 


raceof men. Than the fact of such persons having lived, 
nothing can be more clear. In Walter Scott’s “ Mar- 
mion” we read of a race of men, of whom itis said, 


‘Their legs above the knee were bare.” 


From this it is evident it was formerly not uncommon to 
wear the leg above the knee, and doubtless the same 
persons had the chin above the nose. It was therefore 
necessary to state, that Bertram’s nose was above his 
chin, lest he should be confounded with the old-fashioned 
gentry just alluded to, 
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Nore VI. 


(“I see,” he cried, “ you still perspire, 
So, Jerry, make a rousing fire.” | 


The order here given by Oswald to the servant, may, 
at first, appear unnecessary, as Bertram was already too 
hot. It is, however, to be remembered, that at the time 
it is very hot in one place it may be very cold in another, 
In that part of the country it is very common to see ice 
in the summer. This is recorded in a very beautiful 
historical poem, now about to be published by my friend 
Namby Pamby, Esq. As the poetry is good, the advice 
judicious, and the moral unexceptionable, I insert an 
extract from it with his permission; which will incon- 
trovertibly prove what I have advanced, and convince 
the reader, that nothing could be more necessary than to 
light a fire, though “ the moon was in her summer glow,” 
even though it were not justified by the old saying—‘ A 
bit of fire looks comfortable, however warm the weather 
may be.” 

I. 
** Three children, sliding on the ice 
Upon a summer's day, 
As it fell out, they all fell in, 
The rest they ran away. 


II. : 
Now had these children been at school, 
Or sliding on dry ground, 
Ten thousand pounds to one penny 
They had not all been drown'd. 


Ill. 

Ye parents, who have children dear, 
And eke ye that have none, 

If ye would have them safe abroad, 

Pray keep them all at home.” 
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It may be interesting to some readers to know, that 
my friend, Mr. Namby Pamby, had the above narration 
from one of the children who ran away. 


Nore VII. 
[‘* Mortham, the pyeman, was no more.” | 
This Mortham, the pyeman, was probably one of the 
ancestors of the pyeman robbed by the celebrated Matthew 
Mite, “‘ who took the tarts from the man in Pye Corner, 
and was sent beyond sea for fear worse should come | 
on it.” 


Nore VIII. 
[* Oswald did not much like to go.””} 


This intimation, that Oswald was not willing to go, 
may require some explanation. Oswald Wycliffe was 


avery small man, as is proved by the poem written on 
his marriage, which began thus: 
« T had a little husband, 
No bigger then my thumb ; 
I put him in a pint pot, 
And there I bid him drum.” ~ 


Nore IX. 


[** This was no sooner said than done.” } 


ng No sooner said than done” was, in those days, a 
common phrase used to intimate that a thing was done 


without delay. 


‘ Note X. 
[“* Oh! lift-me, lift me from this globe.”] 
That Wilfrid should desire to be lifted from this globe, 


when most anxious to enjoy its pleasures, may at first 
appear a little extraordinary. This feeling, however, is 
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not altogether uncommon to lovers, as will be seen from 
the following ancient tale, recounted by Acosta as the 
origin of the annual lantern exhibitions in China, 


“THE CHINESE LOVERS; 


és OR, 
« HEAVEN UPON. EARTH. 


“ Three thousand five hundred and eiglity-three 
years ago, China was governed by a Prince named Ki, 
the last Eimperor of the first race, whom Heaven was 
pleased to endue with qualities capable of constituting an 
hero, if love to women, and the spirit of debauchery that 
took possession of his heart, had not reduced him to a 
monster in the empire, and an object of abhorrence in 
nature, 

“* He had rare parts, a winning pleasing way with him, 
great courage, and was of such extraordinary strength of 
body, that he broke iron with his hands. But this Sam- 
son had his mistresses, and grew.weak, Among other 
extravagances, they relate, that he exhausted all his 
treasures in building a town of precious stones, to honour 
the memory of a concubine; and that he filled a pool 


' with wine, for himself and three thousand young men to 


bathe in after a lascivious manner. These excesses, 
and many other abominations, prevailed with the wisest 
of his court to offer bim some advice according to the 
custom, but he put them to death, yea, and he wmpri- 
soned one of the kings of the empire, who endeavoured 
to divert him from these disorders. At length he com- 
mitted a fact that completed the destruction. of himseif 
and all his family\—One day, in the height of debau- 
cheries and jollity, complaining that life was teo short ~ 
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“ I should be content,” says he to the queen whom he. 
doted on, * if I could make you eternally happy, but in 
a few years, nay, in a few days, peradventure death will, 
in spite of us, put an end to our pleasures. Why cannot 
I make you reign for ever? And, seeing there are stars 
that never cease shining, why must you needs be subject 
to death, you that shine more bright upon earth than all 
the stars do in heaven?” 

“Tis true, my Lord,” said this foolish Princess, “ that 
you cannot make your life eternak; but it depends on 
you to forget the brevity of it, and to liveas if you should 
never die. What need have we of the sun and moon to 
measure the duration of our life? The morning star that 
rises every morning, and the night star that appears every 
evening, do continually put us in mind of the beginning 
and end of our days. Have you amind, once for all, to 
cure your imagination, build yourself a new heaven, ever 
enlightened, always serene, always favourable to your 
desires, where we shall not perceive the least footstep of 
the instability of human things. You may easily do it, 
by erecting a great and magnificent palace, shut up on 
all its sides from the light of the sun. You may hang up 
all around magnificent lanterns, whose constant splendor 
will exceed his brightness. Cause to be transported thi- 
ther whatsoever is capable of contributing to your plea- 
sure, and, for fear of being one moment distracted by 


them, break off all correspondence with other creatures. | 


We will both of us enter into this new world that you 
shall create. I will be to-you in lieu of all things; you 
alone will there yield me more pleasure than all the old 


world can afford; yea, nature itself, that will be renewed 


for our sakes, will render us more happy than the gods 
in heaven. It is there that we will forget the vicissitudes 


of days and nights; time shall be no more in respect of 
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us; no more incumbrance, no more shadow, no more 
clouds nor change in life. And, provided, my Lord, that 
you on your part be always constant, always passionate, 
my felicity will'seem to me unalterable, and your happi- 
ness will be eternal,” 

The Emperor, whether it was that he thought hecould 
deceive himself, or whether he had a mind to please the 
queen, I cannot tell, but he caused tiis enchanted castle 
to be built, and there immured her and himself, There 
he passed several months immersed in delight, aud wholly 
taken up with his new life; but the people not being able 
to endure such excess, obliged one of the wisest kings of 
the empire to take arms against him, 

So soon as the Emperor had notice of the conspiracy, 
he appeared presently in the old world, which, whether he 
would or no, stuck more to his heart than the new. He 
put himself at the head of an army to punish this rebel ; 
but seeing himself abandoned by the people whom he had 
foolishly deserted, he thought it was his wisest course to 
abdicate, and betake himself to flight. During the three 
remaining years of his life he wandered from province to 
province, incognito, in a poor condition, always in dan- 
ger of being discovered, as if God, by this disquiet and 
continual agitation, had a mind to punish him for that 
soft and effeminate repose wherein he thought to have 
found constant delights and eternal felicity. In the 
mean time they destroyed his palaces, and, to preserve 
the memory of such an unworthy action to posterity, they 


hung up lanterns in every quarter of the city. 


Nore X. 
(* And home, like Toodle Oodle’s dog.”,] 
Toodle Oodle was one of the ancient kings of Ireland : 
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he invaded Yorkshire in the year of the World 116, and 
established himself there, when he and his dog made 
some noise. ‘The name of the dog was Pompey, as 
appears from the following legend, which was commu- 
nicated to me by an old woman in Yorkshire, who says, 
when she was achild, it was sung at merry-makings till 
the place rung again. 
«« Toodle Oodle had a dog, 
His wife sold beer and brandy ; 
And when the maid could not go out, 
The dog was always handy. 


For Pompey, with a bag in 's mouth, 
His meat could buy, when sent, 

And bring it home so clever then— 
All parties were content. 


But one day he was coming home 
With his meat close to his tongue, 

One threw a stone at Pompey’s head, 
And laid him all along. 


So Pompey he then died, Sir, 
And was buried under a tree, 
But now they've got another dog 

Almost as clever as he." 


‘The name of Pompey’s clever successor, I am sorry to 
say, ig not preserved. ‘The simple unaffected manner in 
which the fact is told of Toodle Oodle’s wife selling beer 
and brandy is very affecting, and finely characteristic of the 
hospitality of the ancient kings of Ireland. ‘This beauti- 
ful poem, it will be seen, bears a strong resemblance to 
some of those which are tacked to “ Marmion”—* The 


‘Lady of the Lake,” &c. I cannot but feel surprise at its 


having so long escaped Mr, Walter Scott. 
End of Notes to Canto the First. 
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THE MISSIONARY MAJOR CARTWRIGHT. 


In the Satirist for October last some account is given 
of the tour of this venerable apostle in the cause of Reform, 
and of his manifold objects in perambulating the country. 
It seems that his toils have not yet terminated, but that 
he still continues to prowl about, poor drivelling wretch ! 
to spy where his weak and withered hand can plant an 
injury upon his country. We had lost sight of him for 
some time, and, while watching with suspicious eye the 
motions of more formidable enemies to their native land, 
the Quixotic excursions of this feeble yet mischievous 
old man escaped our attention. We knew not whether 
he was fuNilling his charitable purposes by visiting the 
unhappy Luddites executed at York; viewing the ruin 
and desolation of humanity, which the dissemination of 
his own and fellows accursed doctrines had wrought; 
and steeling the hearts of these guilty creatures against 
confession and disclosures :—or whether he was forward- 
ing the grand work by visitations about Nottingham, to 
show the frame-breakers that they were not altogethcr 
without countenance :—or whether he was enjoying the 
delightful society of the patriotic Baronet at Oxford ; 
instilling into his unsound mind the revered principles 
of ‘Tooke, alas! now lost to the counsels of these loyal 
Britons :—or whether perhaps the hand of death might 
have arrested his course, and sent him tothe fearful audit 
ofa very lengthened—a very troublesome (and, we speak 
of him politically)—a. very wicked life. We were in 
this ignorance of his situation, whenlo! like the fabled 
demons who raise their hateful heads from amid the 
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storm, the following intelligence in the Morning Chre- 


nicle, which is generally pretty accurately informed of 
what these patriots are about, imparted to us the know- 
ledge of his being at Huddersfield, in the middle of the 
felonious bands there busied in trampling upon the laws 
of the land, and committing outrages disgraceful to social 


life. 


“ This veteran Reformer arrived at Huddersfield on Thursday 
evening, the 2ist ult. inthe course of his tour, for the purpose 
of procuring signatures to a Petition for Parliamentary Reform. 
He was visited at the George Inn by six or seven persons friendly 
to that cause. As they were on the point of departure, a mili- 
tary officer, attended with constables, made his appearance, who 
stated, that it being rumoured the parties were holding a public 
meeting for political debate, he came with a desire to join in the 
discussion, He was immediately informed that the object of the 
company was merely to see ‘*‘ the good old gentleman.’ In con- 
sequence of the rules of the police, the major’s visitors were 
obliged to leave him. He was then given to understand, that 
certain sheets of large paper, rolled up and tied with red tape, 
had been pointed out as papers which ought to be examined. 
These papers, which, after repeated requests, the Major con- 
sented to have read, were the form of a petition to the House of 
Commons. After several observations on the composition, not at 
all calculated to gratify the Major's feelings, one of these forms 
was requested from him, or permission to take a copy on the spot, 
certain intimations being at the same time given of the conse- 
quences which would ensue upon a refusal. ‘Under these appear- 
ances of constraint, he steadily refused to acquiesce, until at a very 
Jate hour one of the party served on the Majer the warrant of a 
magistrate for taking him before him. The Major, after a copy was 
taken of the Petition, was allowed to retire to his bed, about half- 
past three o'clock in the morning. He was called on next day, 
about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, to attend the magistrates, 
who resided at a distance of two miles, The Major then via- 
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dicated himself from the imputation which had been attempted 
to be cast on him, of keeping low company, by remarking, that 
there were occasions when it was not unfit for gentlemen to show 
sympathy for, and atténtion to, the opinions of persons in the 
least opulent stations in life, and instanced elections as a case in 
point. It afforded the Major a high degree of satisfaction on 
this occasion, to hear it expressly declared by the professional 
gentlemen who took the examination, that Government bad 
no desire to prevent the people from petitioning the legis- 
lature for a Parliamentary Reform. He was then allowed to pro- 
ceed on his journey; and, after his departure, the persons found 
in his company were summoned before the same magistrate, and 
convicted on a charge of tippling, z. e. taking a glass of wine with 
the Apostle of Parliamentary Reform after nine o'clock at night.” 


Such is the picture furnished us by the faction them- 
selves of the employment of this meddling, doting, 
* vood old gentleman,” 

Reform, prating idly where treason is known to whisper 
and rebellion to rave, is of a very suspicious character! 

This innocent, well-meaning patriot, who, when frame- 
breaking and insubordination are at their height in any 
place, is, by extraordinary concidences, suddenly found 
there, like an angel of peace, benignly endeavouring to 
alleviate the ill and restore tranquillity, by preaching to 
the lower orders the horrible evils that oppress them, and 
require amendment in our representative system! Ah! 
worthy, honest, kind, beneficent, virtuous Major! who 
will not applaud the accident which led you to Hudders- 
field, to the Georcs Inn, to instil thy soothing prin- 
ciples into the congregated rabble, and fill them at once 
with loyalty and wine! How excellently well-timed was 
this visit, and how it ought to endear thee to thy country, 


to see thee, thy venerable grey hairs curling up under per- 
secution, endured with the firmness of a martyr, in the 
glorious cause of putting down disorder, and restoring 
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organization to these perturbed and troubled districts! 
Yea, verily, thou art a man much to be admired for thy 
humbleness of mind, which associates thee with the very 
lowest company—the very dregs of mankind, for the 
sake of good! Where indeed can the exertions of the 
wise and benevolent be so advantageously directed as 
towards the worst informed and most vicious? There- 
fore it is, that even the Satirist lauds thee, poor “ Gentle- 
man,” for tippling with blackguards, and condescending 
to improve, by your conversation and example, the most 
degraded and profligate of those who inhabit the parts 
uUluminated by thy presence! 

But po more of irony. Be advised in time, perverse 
and aged creature, be advised to leave these dangerous 
labours. Betake thee to fitter studies—read your Bible, 
and prepare yourself for that mortal change which, in 
the course of nature, shortly awaits you; nor risk the 
acceleration of the stroke of fate by tampering in practices 
bordering closely upon crimes which the laws do not 
permit to be perpetrated and the perpetrator live, It may 
be fortuitously, or it may be designedly, that you have 
been found wandering wherever mischief existed. It may 
be of your own free motion, or it may be as the agent 
of others who dare not run the race they send you to run, 


that you traverse the country with a pretence of petition, 
in order to cloak the inculcation of your detested poisons 


into the already diseaséd public mind. But let whe 
may be your advisers and supporters, your designs are 


luminously evident, and the legislature of the realm will 


do well to attend to the actions even of so puny a thing 
as yourself; for there is scarcely a reptile so mean but 
it possesses some power of inflicting injury, and it is 
most obvious, that such a mission, as you describe yours 
to be to such places and at such times, cannot be pro- 
ductive of wholesome consequences, 
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LINCOLN CASTLE, alias GAOL. 


Tue domain of Lincoln, we have heard, was in ancient 
times under the immediate eye of the Devil; so indubita- 
bly so indeed, that the certainty of the fact became the 
ground of an axiom, as is witnessed by the verse which 
a celebrated poet puts into the mouth of his Satanic 
Majesty— ) 

«« As sure as I look over Lincola.” 


During the superintendance of this celebrated individual, 
history does not inform us that the city was more per- 
turbed than others, or that there were greater confusion, 
uproar, and anarchy among the inhabitants than in places 
not so peculiarly distinguished by his personal presence. 
On the contrary, he seems to have presided graciously in 
conjunction with the bishop, performed his functions in 
amost conscientious manner, and to have been, upon the 
whole, a very quiet, good-humoured, inoffensive devil. 
Unluckily for Lincoln, however, some of the brood of 
its old patron, in the shape of libelling modern reformers, 
found their way to their patrimonial seat, and no sooner 
were these heirs of darkness firmly seated in the Castle, 
than they set about their accustomed occupation of 
establishing, promoting, and encouraging the glorious 
system of disorder and disorganization. 

In consequence of a petition to Parliament, commis- 
sioners were, on the 10th of A ugust last, appointed “ to 
inquire into the condition and treatment of prisoners 
confined in Lincoln Castle; and the conduct and manage- 
ment of the said prisom” Their report has been printeds, 
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and, as we observe a disposition on the part of the agita- 
tors among us, by partial and garbled extracts, to convey 
a false impression on the subject to the public mind, we 
have taken the trouble of wading through this mass of 
filth, forgery, and perjury, for the purpose of jaying a 
fair statement of the case before the country. 
- Before, however, we enter upon the contents of this 
Report, and the lengthened Appendix attached to it, we 
will take leave to state our opinion generally on the sub- 
ject of prisons and prisoners. Although a gaol, in which 
men are incarcerated for crimes, or for inability to fulfil 
their civil contracts, is not, and ought not to be, a place 
of luxury and enjoyment, still the unfortunate, and even 
the guilty, are entitled to those comforts and conveniences 
which humanity requires, and are suitable to their situa- 
tion.. Calamitous and miserable, in the most favourable 
point of view, it behoves those who have power and 
authority over them, to see that they are not trampled 
upon, degraded, insulted, persecuted, beyond the rigours 
of the law. ‘The wretched have few friends, and, with 
the exception perhaps of political cases, in which the 
martyr is supported by his party, there are not many 
beings more deserving of compassion than the forlorn 
tenants of the cell and dungeon. There is no act that 
ean be performed by man, which we admire more fer- 
vently, than that prompted by charity, which seeks for 
objects within the gloom of prison walls; which dis- 
penses aid to the unprosperous ; pours the balm of con- 
solation into the bosom of guilt; and in any degree, how- 
ever humble, imitates that bright example of philan- 
thropy which sheds a halo of immortal glory round the 
tevered memory of a Howarp. 
Imbued with these sentiments, it will not be supposed 
that we would stand forward as the advocates of cruelty 
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and oppression in an iron-hearted gaoler; or form a wish 
to palliate the slightest motion towards undue despotism, 
either in the principal or his servants. We know that 
the corrupt nature of man often tempts even those whrose 
minds are enlarged by education to abuse the dominion 
they may possess over fellow creatures; and we can 
expect no other condition, but that authority, vested in 
a less informed and liberal class, has a still more decided 
tendency to the production of tyranny. Of every secu- 
rity that can be devised for the welfare of the prisoners, 
every restriction, consistent with propriety, that can be 
imposed on their guardians, we therefore not only 
approve, but earnestly recommend them, and hold their 
non-existence to be a stain upon the jurisprudence of 
Britain. 

At the same time we are aware, that it is no easy task 
to give contentment to a multitude of persons in a state 
of confinement—to gratify the desires of the dissatisfied, 
and fulfil the expectations of the unreasonable. The 
keeper of a prison who could do this, would work a mira- 
cle; and we as s800n expect to see a mortal capable of 
composing the jarring of the elements. 

Balancing then between what is due to the prisoner and 
the gaoler, we proceed to the consideration of the state of 
Lincotn Casrix, about which the public have already 
heard much, but little distinctively. 

The well-known Mr. Finnerty, in pursuance of his 
sentence by the Court of King’s Bench, was duly for- 
warded to his residence in the Castle, considering it, no 
doubt, to be the second of the proudest hours of his life 
(the pillory being the first) to be made the inmate of so 
fine a place. To Lincoln he seems to have carried all 
that amiability of temper which has distinguished him 
through life, and to have entered his apartment with the 
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full pre-disposition to find grouad of complaint in every 
thing—oppression in every action. Like the person con- 
demned to a flogging, he put out of his consideration that 
it was punishment, not pleasure, he was sentenced to 
undergo; and whether the lash was applied high or low, 
there was no such possibility as that of laying it on to 
his taste, Here, as in every gaol in the world, he found 
some persons who disliked their situation and murmured 
against the gaoler. Atthe head of these malcontents he 
speedily placed himself in the cause of Reform, aud being 
shortly after joined by Drakarp, the proprietor and 
scape-goat of the Stamford News, and aided by his 
patriotic editor Mr. Censor Scorr on the outside, the 
matter was regularly carried on, the accusations matured, 
aad the whole plot brought to due consistency. 

The other allies in this confederacy were principally, 
Mr. Georce Lanecron, a Patriot in the commission of 
the peace; Mr. Marris, a crazy person, from a concus- 
sion in his brain, confined for debt ; and Mary Evison, 
a most notorious female felon. A Mrs. Osbaldeston, 
a lady of some fortune, also gave her aid and sanction to 
this precious party, the force of which, being mustered, 
will be found to stand thus: 

Inside. 
Peter Finnerty, Reformer, Leader, 
Jobn Drakard, Reformer. 
Robert Marris, Insolvent Debtor, 
Outside. 


Censor Scott, Attorney, Editor and Reformer. 
George Langton, Patriot and Justice of Peace. 
Mary Evison, Felon, reprieved from the gallows, 
Aad 
Mrs, Osbaldeston, Patriot Lady, 
Other Assistants—Insolvent Debtors, Felons, and Patriots, 
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Strong odds against poor Mr, Merry weather, the Gover- 
nor! 

The commissioners, Wm. Osgoode and John Wey- 
land, Esqs. and Mr, Tho. Becher, having appointed 
“tr. Yardley, of Hoxton Square, their clerk, proceeded 
to Lincoln, and issued a notice for the appearance before 
them of “all persons desirous of preferring any com- 
plaint, or offering ary matter touching the objects of the 
commission.” They next passed toa personal inspection of 
the prison, and a general examination of every individual 
confined within its walls, to the number of 57 debtors, 
and 15 crown prisoners. ‘To these the purpose of the 
commission was explained, and each prisoner (uninfluenced 
by the presence of any third party, the gaoler and turn- 
keys being, ordered to withdraw) was “ distinctly ques- 
tioned if he had any complaint to make respecting his 
condition or treatment from the gaoler, or respecting the 
conduct and management of the gaol.” The result was, 
that there was “ not a single charge of cruelty or inhu- 
manity brought against the Governor by any of the 72 
persons” in his custody. Some complained of minor 
grievances, incivility, not seeing their friends often 
enough or their wives long enough, paying a shilling a 
week for a chair, being sometimes crowded beyond their 
conveniency, &c. &c.; all which complaints were satis- 
factorily answered and refuted by reference to the regu- 
lations and authorized discipline of the gaol, or by evi- 
dence that they were unfounded. 

As an example of their nature, the following extract 
from the Appendix, p. 24, may suffice : 


«Wm. Good-fellow (well he seems to become his name) says, 
that he has ne complaint to make respecting himself, but there 
was great neglect respecting Godfrey who died ; that there is very 
bad atteudance upen the sick.”’ 
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«¢ Commissioners—How was Godfrey neglected? ‘He ought 
to have had more spirits.’ What quantity had he? ‘ Only four 
shillings-worth of gin between the day he was taken ill and the 
day he died.’ How many days was it from his being taken ill till 
he died ?—‘ THREE DAYS’ !!!!!!" 


_Havingascertained that the existing state of the Castle 
was not only unblamable but -exceedingly praiseworthy, 
the commissioners advanced to the investigation of the 
charges which had been alleged to Parliament, and con- 
stituted the ground of their appoimtment. In this, having 
disposed of the murmurings of a certain gentleman (Wm. 
Allen, Labourer) for being kept five days in the refractory 
cell on account of long-continued drunkenness and dis- 
order, till the other prisoners represented the hardship 
of their case in being exposed to the misery of perpetual 
brawls and disquiet—of another gentleman (Thomas 
Holden), for being locked in his room to prevent his 
committing nuisances in the passage, and rolling tur- 
nips, potatoes, &c. against the doors, to the annoyance of 
other prisoners—aud of a third gentieman, the crazy 
person before mentioned (Mr. Marris), for being dissatis- 
fied with the extent of the area, and the rules of the 
prison, as approved of, prescribed, and laid down by the 
magistrates and judges of assize—the commissioners 
entered into theallegations brought by Mr. Finnerty, and 
the before-mentioned well-becoming one of His Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace, Mr. George Langton! These allega- 
tions consisted of—-1. complaints by Mr. Finnerty agaurst 
the place of his confinement, and the severity of his re- 
strictions—2, against the conduct of the magistrates—3, 
against the conduct of the gaoler with regard to himself— 
and 4, against him for the general management of the 
prison. By Mr, Langton the three last are reiterated, and 
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some additional infamous charges made, which, on hear- 
ing the testimony adduced in refutation of them, this up- 
right and impartial magistrate thought proper to abandon ; 
we shall therefore not defile our pages by their repetition. 

With regard to Finnerty’s first complaint, it appears, 
that the place of his confinement was 22 feet long by 11 
feet 6 inches broad, and 16 feet in height, communi- 
cating with a paved court-vard 45 by 30 feet ; limits, we 
are convinced, that no man will pronounce to impose a 
hardship upon a prisoner, but, on the contrary, deem 
them in an unusual degree large, roomy, and favourable. 

As for the severity of his restrictions, it was given in 
proof that he was indulged with more liberty than was 
ever before allowed to a crown prisoner; and that his 
hours for air and exercise were increased by the magis- 
trates on the earliest application, till, “ by his own mis- 
conduct, in attempting to corrupt the turnkey, and to 
indulge in a criminal connexion with a female prisoner, 
he renounced alkclaim to such indulgence.” How much 
is it to be regretted that the gaolers did not connive at 
this intercourse! We should, of all things, like to know 
what kind of blessed offspring would be produced between 
a he reformer and ashe felontt The second complaint 
is completely disproved, and it is clearly evident, that so 
far from the magistrates, froin political prejudices (and 
especially Dr. Caley Illingworth, the person chiefly 
accused), being actuated by any undue hostility to the 
prisoner, that they were fully aware of the turbulent 
spirit they had to deal with, and took every precaution 
that could be adopted to preclude the possibility of ground 
of offence to furnish that individual with matter for just 
remonstrance. Dr. Tlingworth on the contrary (a 
much and deservedly respected magistrate), displayed 
uncommon early and unwearried attention to the wants 
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of the man who now so ungratefully endeavours to vilify 
him. The third charge is against Mr. Merryweather, for 
the use of angry terms and coarse epithets when speaking 
of Mr. Finnerty. That the latter afforded the former 
quantum sufficit of trouble and uneasiness will not be 


doubted by those who are acquainted with the nature of 


our Patriotic Politicians; nor by those who may not 
enjoy that felicity, but take the pains to peruse this state- 
ment. It will also seem feasible, that Mr. Merrywea- 
ther, as well as the magistrates, aware of the character 
of the person he had to deal with, and that he was likely 
to have his conduct towards him publicly convassed, 
would not be guilty of any very gross and indefensible 
behaviour. In truth, Mr. M. asserts, that he anticipated 
Mr. Finnerty’s convenience even before his arrival at the 
gaol, and extended every indulgence to him compatible 
with his situation, and the regulations of the place, 
As for the coarse epithets, it is shown that this Keeper 
of Lincoln Castle, vexed and plagued as he daily was— 
his government thrown into a state of confusion and in- 
surrection—did, in speaking of Mr. Finnerty, use un- 
courtly language; and, oh! unparralleled presumption! 
dared to throw obloquy upon his name, by coupling it 
with terms of reproach. ‘The turnkeys, also, behaved so 
unlike gentlemen of polished breeding and good manners 
as to mention the patriot in their familiar terms of “ Fel- 
low”—* Blackguard’—* Scoundrel,” &c. &c. &c. prok 
pudor/ But, to prove the improbability of ill-treatment, 
either by the magistrates or gaoler, it is only necessary, 
to quote their instructions from the Secretary of State, 


against which they durst not have set themselves, even, © 


which is a base and unfounded presumption, if they had 
possessed the inclination, 
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«« ] am persuaded (says Mr. Ryder, in his letter to Sir J. Trol- 
lope, App. p. 74), it is unnecessary for me to recommend to you 
to give the necessary directions, that grievances of this, or of 
any other, description, if they are found to exist in any degree, 
should be immediately redressed.” 

So much for the oppression of the case, of which the 
only point that remains to be noticed, is the complaint of 
a smell in the court-yard. On this subject, BEDFORD 
RUSSELL (most singular name!!), Coe@l-porter, savs, 
“TIT have been annoyed by the smell in Mr. Finnerty’s 
yard ;” and Mrs. Osbaldeston having examined into the 
same matter, as well as into Mr, F.’s bed, é&c, gave her 
opinion, that the yard was offensive, the bed not suffi- 
ciently fine, and the apartment wretched *. This lady, 
throughout, seems to have been very busy, intermed- 
dling, and impertinent in her actions and. in her sayings. 
We have no objection to female humanity; but the 
humanity of Mrs. Osbaldeston was of a description as in- 
consistent with feminine delicacy, in its mode of admi- 
nistration, as unbecoming a /ady inits original character— 

A Lady! pardon my mistaken pen ; 
A shameless woman is the worst of men, 

A Mr. Challis Sheath, of Boston, Gentleman, is another 
of Mr. Finnerty’s’ evidences. He (App. 70) appears to 
lrave a most convenient memory; may We advise him to 
look at liome before he presses’ himself into public notice 
in the affairs of others. Perbaps, with all his defective 
remembrances, he may recollect something of a female 
whom he brouglit from the country to this’ metropolis, 
We have heard of persons, and read of them in Dodd’s 





—* 


* Dr. Cooksen, an eminent practition<« of thirty years standing, on the 
other hand, declaras, that he “ found the room exceedingly comfortable, a 
good fire, a carpet put down, and a very good bed.” (Aye. 76.) 
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affecting novel of The Sisters, so brought to town, arid 
then abandoned a prey to that infamy to which thé 
neglect of one who should be a protector exposes a ruined 
girl, friendless and forlorn, amid the debauchery of Lon- 
don. We do not mean to say, that Mr. Challis Sheath, 
gentleman, knows, or ever knew, of any such forsaken, 
destitute, abused, lost, and wretcled creature, but have 
heard, that a young female was by him brought from her 
home to town—what became of her afterwards we do not 
know. 

Leaving thiismatter, we now come to the main business, 
which, however, shall be dismissed as briefly as possible 
—the charge against the governor in the case of Mary 
Evison, a convict, condemned todeath, but whose punish- 


ment was afterwards commuted to seven years’ transpor- 


tation, which seven years she spent in Lincoln Castle. 
This charge is of the most atrocious nature, and was 
only perfected, after many and long deliberations, among 
the following persons :—Finnerty, Drakard, Marris, Scott, 
and the said Mary Evison, who spent her time in assecia- 
ticn with the above holy conclave for eight whole days 
and a piece—being fed by them, receiving money from 
them for present use, and assurances of future support! 
What the accusation of such a divan, and the testimony 
of such a witness, are worth, it ig not at all necessary for 
us tostate. ‘The accusation itself was no less horrible, 
than having, by cruelty and inhuman treatment, cused 
two abortions to the prisoner—having forced her fo take 
medicine to procure the latter of these, and having had 
criminal intercourse with her—the mother of twelve 
children. 

We are not acquainted with Mr. Merryyseather, nor 
ever heard a syllable about him till this matter was stirred. 
There may be such a monster in human nature as he is 
here described; but, in our opinion, these worthies, who 
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have drawn the picture, have attempted to make it too 
horrible to be true. The original of so diabolical a 
portrait can, we trust, exist only in the imaginations of 
the party who devised this Charge—there we believe it 
might readily be conceived. But the exculpation of 
this man from these serious and grievous accusations, 
he may thank Heaven rests on a more solid basis than 
on our hopes or opinions. The whole evidence, parole 
and documental, gone into upon them, tends to inva- 
lidate and contradict the credible depositions of Mary 
Evison, the witness on whose pure and virtuous asser- 
tions they rest. It is beyond our space to go minutely 
into this evidence. Suffice it to say, that it must carry 
the same conviction to every mind, which is thus ex- 
pressed by the commissioners : 


“Tt is evident, that the gaoler ha’ reasonable grounds for 
asserting, that the charges are a fabrication, to which she has 
Leen prompted by some persons, who, grafting their ingenuity 
upon her iniquity, have thus swelled the charges, to induce a belief 
that such a regular and well-told tale must be true, at least in 
some of tts substantial parts.”’ 


These persons, we may all remember, had an excel- 
lent example before them in this line, in the villanous 
conspiracy of Wardle and Mary Anne Clarke. 

Whether or no Mr. Langton participated in the coun- 
cils which brought forth this infamous and abominable 
conspiracy, for such we will pronounce it, does not 
appear; but that he acted a part most unfit for a magis- 
trate will hardly be denied by those who read the follow- 
ing extracts : 

“« The magistrates recollect no instance of a report of abuses, 
or of eomplaint being made by any magistrate, with the excep- 
tion of George Langton, Esquire ; but he had been se much in the 
habit of dining and drinking with some of the prisoners, and con- 
tinuing with them to a late hour of the night, of sanctioning the 
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introduction-of spirituous liquors, and transgressing the rules acted 
upon by the visiting magistrates, that they have been compelled to 
consider him as one of the PRINCIPAL ENCOURAGERS Of INSUB- 
ORDINATION in the prison, instead of a reformer of us abuses.” 
(Rep. 17.) 

But so deemed not of himself, this picture of a gra- 
cious magistrate, George Langton, Esquire; for (App. 
55), after telling a little scandalous story about Col, Elti- 
son, and intimating that the other magistrates of the 
county are unfit for the performance 6f these duties 
which he, the said illustrious George Langton, discharges 
$0 honouradly and with so much dignity—he thus speaks 
of himself: 


“* My firm conviction is, that my presence alone (being, f 
regret to say, the on/y magistrate of the county who is possessed 
of sufficient energy and perseverance to counteract the machi- 
nations of, perhaps, one of the most infamous combinations which 
ever disgraced mayistracy and humanity) was the sole reason, &c." 
‘* Being in a minority ef One at the meeting alluded to, | did not 
choose to get into.an altercation with a set of gentlemen, amounting. 
to, I believe, SsvenreEN.” 


This admirable minority of ONE, who was never absent 

&@ month at atime from the gaol; spending three or four 
days successively carousing with Finnerty; enjoying the 
illuminating conversation of the Reforming Libellers till 
late at night, when, by the prison rules, even a magis- 
trate was a transgressor; and thence swaggering full of 
wine and patriotism; this excellent good fellow, we 
repeat, requires no laudatory comments from thie Satirist 
to blazon forth his deservings, and the superior credit 
that is due to bis opiniens, iu opposition to only “a set 
of Seventeen” besotted magistrates, who, not having access 
~to the same sources of information, ought not to be sup- 
posed capable of forming any thing like a judgment so 
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correct. Farewell! George Langton, Esquire, thou pink 
and perfection of magisterial worthiness: we lament that 
we cannot devote a little more of our space to thy eulogy! 

Before we conclade this article, we must pay our re- 
spects to John Drakard, another of the conspicuous pub- 
lic characters in this villanous drama. This poor, igno- 
rant, common-place creature, who is contented to live 
any where, so that, from the'sale of the slanders and 
libels which pass current under his name, there is profit 
sufficient to support him without labour, could not, of 
ccurse, get into the good company he met at Lincoln 
without wishing to cuta figure among the rest. Having, 
in the first instance, humbly solicited, as a particular 


favour, and acknowledged it as such,’ not to be placed in 


the same apartment with Mr, Finnerty, as he was a man 
he did not wish to associate with (sneaking wretch! to 
make such a pretence to curry favour for himself), 
speedily formed, however, an intimacy with the man of 
his quondam aversion, and managed to get upa complaint 
of his own, of which the following extract will convey 4 
perfect idea. (App. 56.) | 
“*« What was the nature of your complaint ?—/?’s a question I 
don’t mean to answer; do you think I have not common sense ?" 


Weare not aware what the commissioners thought 
about it; but, for our own parts, we are free to confess, 
that we do think he has not common sense, or sense of 
any kind. Ex. gr. the letter which contains this com- 
plaint, the nature of which he “ don’t mean to answer:” 


“ TO THE VISITING MAGISTRATES. 


«* Genitlemen—Mr. Merryweather has this morning told me, 
through his turnkey, a felon (a very proper turnkey to be sure, 
but of this more hereafter), that my ceals shall not be laid in an 
adjoining cell, where they have lain ever since 1 have been coms 
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mitted ; and, as they annoy no one, the motive of this order is 
obviously to annoy me. As I do not mean to submit either to the 
tyranny of a gaoler, or to that of any other man, I should be glad 
to know from you, Gentlemen, whether you can deem this 
order consistent with the directions you gave when I first came to 
the prison—that 1 should be allowed every accommodation the 
gaol afforded. Your interposition I request as early as convenient, 
as it is intolerable to me to be subject to the coxcomical whims 


of a Jack in office. 
“Tam, &e. 
*‘Joun Draxkarp.” 


Fine spirit! What would Bedford Russell, the coal- 
porter, say to thisP—No answer was returned by the 
magistrates ! 

We fear we have transgressed our bounds and our 
reader’s patience ; but the subject has made much noise, 
and is not uninteresting. We shall now conclude with 
one short extract from the Report, which explicitly 
speaks our sentiments on the occasion; only stating, that 
the magistrates, the gaoler, and all the parties accused, 
appear to us to have come out of a trial, as severe as can 
be conceived, absolved from every shade of criminality, 
and with characters exalted from the foul calumnious 
aspersions forged against them. The few points that 
require reformation in the system of the place are utterly 
unconnected with any of the charges. 


‘© Upon the whole, we are humbly of opinion (say the com- 
missioners), that the complaints made against the visiting magis- 
trates are groundless ; and that ef the charges made against the 
gaoler, those which.rest en assertion are contradicted, and those 
capatile of refutation are proved to be false. That the magistrates 
having granted an unmerited indulgence, have been suljected to 
reproach and slander; and the gaoler, ta a wicked accusation, of 
some of the most atrocious crimes of which human depravity is 


capable.” 
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THE NEW SPORTS OF THE FIELD, 


BY BUONAPARTE, THE HUNTED HUNTER, 


Littte Boney, who nearly a Tartar had caught 
In the North, thought it better to run than to yield, 
So the keen Cossack blood-hounds he left at a fuw/e, 
And he bustled away from the sports of the field / 
Derry down, down, down derry down. 


Over hill, over valley, he scamper'd away, 
Brush’d the dew * from the morn in his perilous race. 
For though there is pleasure in chasing, folks say, 
He found, there’s no pleasure at all in a chase. 
Derry down, &c. 


His course was straight onward, as arrow from bow ; 
To diverge to the right or the left he ne’er troubled : 
Nor by doubling endeavour'd to baffle his foe; 
Enough ‘twas, he thought, that hisdangers were doubled. 
Derry down, &c. 


In Paris at last in security plac’d, 
He gave up his time to amusement and fun; 
And the first entertainment his presence be-grac’d, 
Was a play, which, like him, had enjoy’d a long run. 
Derry down, &c. 


All night he lay tossing and tumbling in bed 
(For reflection had harden’d his pillow of down); 
And at day-break to Mary Louisa he said, 
If I don’t raise my head, they will lower my crown. 
! Derry down, &c. 





* Quere—The Jew ! for he fled ia that disguise ? 
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Get up, my dear Empress, to Groisbois we'll go 
To hunt, and we'll have some fine sporting, I hope; 
While you are pursuing the buck or the doe, 
+ Saere Dieu! et Morbleu! V'llunkermel the Port! 
Derry down, &c. 









Sothe dame pinn’d her clothes on, ‘twixt sleep and awake, 
The hounds were call’d out to give echo to morn : 
’Mid their yells and rude musit with cold she did shake, 
And thought—*“ such sort of husbands are fit for the 
horn!” 
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Derry down, &c. 






To. Groisbois in grand cavalcade rode the train, 

Poor Reynard broke cover—first dodg'd out of sight, 
Then took to his heels—a hard run! but in vain, 
_ And they hung him for mocking the Emperor's flight / . 

Derry down, &c. 








When he saw the fell prowler cut up for the hounds, 
A qualm seiz'd the Corsican's fear-stricken mind, i 
He'struck spurs to his-horse, and, o’erleaping all bounds, 
He flew like the devil, and ne'er look’d behind! If 

7 Derry down, &c., 


He ne’er look’d behind. him, nor bated his speed, 
- ‘Till he reach’d Fontainbleau, unexpected, and sore; 
There-his o/d game, long bagg'd’gainst the moment of need, 
The. Pope, dittle dreamt of one badgering more. 
Derry down, &c. 


But badger’d he was, and sore press’d in his pit, 
And batter’d, and mangled, till brought near to death; 
By his bloody assailants compell’d to submit, 
He gave them, "twas all they had left him, his breath. 
Derry down, &c. 
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Then the whoop and the hollo of triumph was heard, 
Tt re-echo’d through France, and went off with eclat; 
And Boney, delighted with success, declar’d, 
"Twas a shout that would drown the vile ‘Cossack 
Hurrah ! 
: Derry down, &c. 


Good luck then to Boney, in peace may he rest; 

Good luck to his son, now the right King of Rome; 
Good luck to the Pope who the bastard has blest, 

And tyranny sanction’d, which seal’d his own doom! 


Derry down, &c. 
aii 


THE EXAMINERS. 


Lucio, Marrying a punk, my Lord, is pressing to death, whipping, and 
hanging. 
Duke. SLAND'’RING A PRINCE DESERVES 1T! 
Shakespear’s Measure for Measure. 


—— ae 


Our modern Lweios area numerous clan. Like their 
notorious predecessors in the play, they are all “ Inwards 
of the Duke,” and know him to be “ a very superficial, 
ignorant, unweighing féellow.”—Why! “yes, your beg- 
gar of jifty/ and his ase was to put a ducat in her clack 
dish; the Duke had crotchets in him: He would be drunk 
too—a shy fellow was the Duke!” 

"Tis thus our immortal bard has depicted the vicious 
propagating slanders of those whom they never knew, 
and the wicked devising calumnies against the characters 

VOL, XII. 21 
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of the exalted, respecting whom they are utterly ignorant. 
Slander, sharper than the serpent’s tooth, was, however, 
in his age confined to private intercourse; and it was not 
till within these few years that it became the most sale- 
able and profitable commodity which could be vended to 
the public from the press. 

It has been well observed, that the abuses of our great- 
est blessings are the most dangerous and formidable of 
our evils; and, of all that can be enumerated, since the 
freedom of the press is the most precious thing a Briton 
possesses, so the abuse of that glorious right is more 
replete with ill and mischief than can possibly accrue from 
any other source. In this respect, therefore, we rejoice 
in the punishment of the Editor and Printer of the 
Examiner Newspaper. The peril to the country was 
incalculable, if such writings as they chose to indulge in 
could. be tolerated. Their whole literary career may be 
termed a course of libelling, No rank or station, no pri- 
vacy or unobtrusiveness, no age or sex, offered a shield 
against their slanderous and malicious: attacks. That 
they have been punished no one wonders;.but there is 
no man‘ that is not astonished at the fact, that they were 
not punished sooner. Yet they will tell you, that, in 
the instance for which they suffer, what they asserted és 
true; that is, Mr. Leigh Hunt, who elsewhere declares 
he never came within the contagion of a court, dares, on 
common hearsay and the report of factious Journalists, to 
accuse the illustrious personage at the head of this mighty 
empire, of every vice and crime that can disgrace huma- 
nity!!! Would any person deem this endurable towards 
a private individual? and shall we then think that, be- 
cause a man enjoys the high dignity of a sovereign, he 
is therefore the proper butt for every vile insinuation, 
every injurious surmise, every unjust accusation, and 
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every unfounded slander? We trust, nay, we know, 
there is too much justice in British bosoms, to bold ® 
prince liable to that disparagement which would t 
reckoned the most unatonable injury towards a subjec 

The Editor of the Satirist professes to know as little 
of the court as Mr. Leigh Hunt: but if he does not know 
the couft, he would be sorry to assure the idle tales, or 
give his authority to the repetition of the censorious 
gossipings concerning it, which the evil-disposed circue 
late and the credulous believe. The Prince may be more 
than mortal, or he may have the failings of human nature 
(God knows! he had little need to have many of them; 
for, like the person mounted on the brazen horse, aid set 
upon the top of a mountain in the Covent-Garden Panto- 
mime, he is conspicuous to all, and there is not a ship- 
wrecked bankrupt or malignant spirit in the nation who 
canuot readily find a bow and arrow to have an aim, with 
intent to bring him down) ; but unless his failings disdain 
concealment, and, to an extent prejudicial to the com- 
mon-weal, are protruded upon the world, it is no difficult 
position to maintain, that a good and loyal subject ought 
rather to cover than blazon and expose ‘them. But this 
is merely a hypothesis—our Examiners, our Chronicles, 
and similar publications, have in truth no delight so 
great, no gratification so supreme, as that of creeping into 
the knowledge of a fault if it exists; of twining out the 
secret of a vice, if itis to be found; of spying the naked- 
ness of the land, and tearing asunder the veil that ought 
to shroud the scene. Let them answer to their country 
and their conscience; but if this be to act the part of 
good citizens, we are ignorant of the dispositions and 
actions of the worst. 

We have avoided an argument upon the facts these 
writers assert; not because we are not as well informed 
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as they state themselves to be, and consequently able to 
meet’them on their own grounds, but because we should 
m ourselves nearly as base as they are, were we to 
descend to an altercation by which their defamations 
would be more widely circulated. 

The following letter we have received on the subject 
to which we have called the attention of our readers, and, 
giving place to it, we shall draw our own observations to 
a close— 


London, February 16th, 1813. 
Mr. Satirist, : 


The Editor and Printer of the Examiner having, 
6n the 3d, been brought up for judgment for a libel on 
the Prince Regent, put in this affidavit: 


«¢ Johm Hunt and Leigh Hunt, the above-named defendants, 
severally make oath and say—first, the defendant, John Hunt, for _ 
himself, says, that he is the Printer and part Proprietor of the 
newspaper called the Examiner; and the defendant, Leigh Hunt, 
for himself, says, that he is the Editor and the other part Proprietor 
of the said newspaper :—And these defendants severally say, that 
in writing and publishing the paper of which they had been con- 
victed as for.a libel, they were actuated by no personal malice 
whatever, nor any love or purpose of slander ; and that they are 
conscious of no motives which were not honourable in writing 
and publishing the same.—And these defendants further say, 
that with respect to their pecuniary resources (they are informed, 
and believe, that an erroneous opinion hath gone abroad, greatly 
magnifying the same, and they feel they have not altogether a 
right, in regard to their families, to omit to contradict the said 
reports), that although their concern in the said newspaper is at 
present in a promising condition, and such as to enable them to 
mgintain a respectable appearance, early difficulties arising from 
the heavy expenses of setting up their business, and other causes 
ef a private nature, havé nearly anticipated, its profits up to the 
present hour :—and they further say, that in addition to the in- 
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eumbrances on their concern already mentioned, they have been 
put to very heavy expenses in three previous prosecutions, in one 
of which they were acquitted, and in the two others were never 
brought to trial; arid that their nett profits of one year weret 
totally exhausted by the expenses attending one of such ‘prosecu- 
tions which occurred within that year :—And they submit to this 
honourable court, if it shall be its intention to punish them by 
any fine, that this circumstance should be taken into its considera- 
tion in mitigation of the amount of such fine.” 


In this there is nothing very remarkable, excepting the 
very singular and extraordinary admission, that these 
gentlemen really entertained no personal malice against 
their Prince!!! Yet, notwithstanding this kind and con- 
ciliating assurance, Mr, Justice Le Blanc proceeded to 
pass sentence as follows: 


‘‘ John Hunt and Leigh Hunt, you have been tried and con- 
victed by a Jury of your country, of printing and publishing a 
scandalous and defamatory libel upon his Royal Highness the. 
Prince Regent. The libel is contained in the information, and 
has been stated to the court, and it is impossible for any one who 
has paid attention to the terms in which the libel is expressed, in 
the newspaper of which you, John Fiuot, were the Printer, and 
you, Leigh Hunt, the Editor, not to say that it is a mischievous 
and daring attack upon the person filling the first situation in 
the government of this country. Your affidavit states, that in 
printing and publishing this passage in your newspaper, and in 
writing that libel, you ‘‘ were actuated by no personal malice 
whatever, nor by ary love or purpose of slander,” and that you 
' are not Conscious of any motives which are not honourable,” 
that induced you to cominit this offence. What were the mo- 
tives which induced you either to compose, or to adopt the © 
composition of others, and which in your minds appeared 
honourable, and not with any design to slander from personal 
malice, it is impossible for me to conceive; but this one may 
venture to pronounce, that no man filling the character of a good 
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subject could, with any motive buta bad one, print a libel of this 
description, attacking and vilifying the head of the government 
ofthe country; because the individual occupying that ‘station, 
standing at the head of the government of a nation, is not to be 
held up in a public newspaper, in the manner you have held up 
the Prince Regent, as an object of detestation and abhorreace, 
which you endeavour to persuade your readers that he is, Whe- 
ther your motive was to gratify the mischievous curiosity of the 
public—to satisfy the diseased taste of the people, greedy to 
catch at any thing which, by destroying the respect due to the 
constituted authorities, pulls down those at the head of affairs to 
the lowest possible level—if such were the motives which you 
call not malicious or dishonourable, the court cannot pronounce. 
But when they have before them men who have been convicted * 
of offences like the present, it behoves those who are intrusted 
with the administration of criminal justice, to protect that govern- 
ment under which we all live, and to support the head of that 
government, without which the present state of society could not 
exist. In passing, therefore, the sentence of the court, it is 
necessary to keep in view that which is ever an_ object of criminal 
justice—to hold forth to the world, that those who are found in 
your situation, must answer to the country for the mischief which 
their publication must necessarily occasion, since the effect of it 
is, to destroy the bonds of society, »y holding up the govern- 
ment to disgrace and contempt. We must point out wholesome 
examples to others, to deter them from being guilty of offences 
similar to that of which you have been convicted, | 

“«« The sentence of the covrt upoa you, therefore, is, that you 
severally pay'to the King a fine of €500 each; that you be 
severally imprisoned for the space of two years ; you, John Hunt, 
in the prison in Coldbath Fields, and you, Leigh Hunt, in the 
New Jail for the County of Surrey in Horsemonger Lane; that 
at the expiration of that time, you each ef you give security in 
£500, and two sufficient sureties in £250, for your good beha- 
viour during five years, and that you be further severally impri- 
soned until such fine be paid, and such security given,” | 
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A severe punishment, Mr, Editor, but such as few 
persons will think unmerited who have attended to the 
inflammatory and disgraceful manner. in which these 
persons have long conducted their publication. 

Two Sundays have elapsed since this sentence was car- 
ried into execution, and we are glad to see that the paper 
in question is written in somewhat a humbler tone. Not 
but that it still boasts passages of covert malice, but they 
are cautiously worded, and the broad and brazen inso- 
lence of open falsehood and calumny is no longer visible. 
Upon these papers I beg leave to. offer you a very few 
short remarks. The leading articles in both, on the 
publicly interesting subject of “ The Sentence against the 
Examiner,” occupy upwards of ten columns—a_pretty 
fair tribute of aman te bis own seif-consequence, inde- 
pendent of what is to come—for more is promised next 
week. The first number gives a detail of the proceedings 
in court; and, after complaining of the nature of the 
punishment and the separation of the two libellers, con- 
cludes with a very flattering description of his amiable 
brother, and his amiable self, signed Leigh Hunt, Whe- 
ther the signature was necessary I shall not determine; 
the accustomed (3% would have satisfied me that so glow- 
ing a portrait of excellent characters was. finished by the 
pencil of the owner; no other person could have known 
where so justly tolay on the rich and gorgeous colouring! 
‘The second article resumes the subject of the unfitness 
of the punishment for their offence; and in self-praise the 
science of egotism is again carried to the apex of pertec- 
tion. The prisons, it seems, afford no grounds of com- 
plaint: they are clean, light, and airy, and every indul- 
gence that has been asked has been extended-to the pri- 
soners. But then the gaol is itself essentially ill-adapted 
for the reception of persons of Mr, L. Hunt’s habits, edu- 
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cation, temperament, feelings, &c. and only calculated 
for “ burners of houses, batterers, conspirators, perjured 
persons, inciters to robbery and murder, and some of 
the vilest outcasts of society.” That this all-sufficient 
gentleman may conceive himself to be a perfectly inno- 
cent person I do not doubt; but till he can persuade the 
laws of his country, and the world, that he is so, the 
public will scarcely come to the opinion that his prison 
is so Very unfit for him, and so very fit for criminals 
of. the description he enumerates. <A batterer, for in- 
stance, I consider to be a far less obnoxious offender 
than Mr. Hunt, inasmuch as a blow upon the body is 
Jess injurious than a blow upon the mind—a conspirator 
may be more guiltless than a defamer—a_ house-burner 
do infinitely less mischief than one who endeavours to 
inflame a nation—an inciter to robbery and murder may 
be more innocent than a wretch: who plunders men of 
their good name and assassinates reputations—and the 
line of distinction between a perjurer and a “ scandalous 
and malicious libeller” is too nice to warrant the palm of 
merit’s being awarded to the one in preference to the 
other. In this point of view, then, the Examiners are not 
quite so ill associated-as their vanity prompts them to 
imagine; and I will tell them, that there are very many 
sensible, loyal, and good men, who deem their offence to 
be .of a more heinous naturé, more hurtful to the frame 
of society, and dangerous to the country, than any of 
those from a comparison with which they pretend toshrink ! 

But, Sir, I fear I have intruded too much upon you ; 
I shall therefore take no notice of the flimsy trash called 


_ an allegory, with which the Essay I have been animad- 


verting upon concludes, but finish my remarks by men- 
tioning, that I have heard, from pretty good authority, that 
the Examiners’ fine will not be so heavily felt by the party 
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as by many may be imagined, for that, independent of « 
subscription, which it is hoped the lovers of the good cause 
will promote for their behoof (no doubt productive of a 
large sum, since their friends have not impoverished them- 
selves by contributing towards the relief of the Russian 
sufferers), the intelligence about the Princess of Wales, the 
Book, and Delicate Investigation, with which Mr. Curo- 
NICLE Perry is making so fine a display of his patriotism, 
has been furnished by the Hunts at that amount!!!! 


Puito Parrtia. 


—f>— 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES'S LETTER. 


—_—————— 


We loath and detest the base contrivers of this mis- 
chievous letter—the everlasting plotters of confusion and 
disorder; who, most unfortunately for this misguided 
Princess, have obtained over her understanding an ascen- 
dancy so great as to induce her, at their vile instigations, 
to sanction by her name its composition and promulga- 
tion. Yet much as we abhor these skulking conspirators, 
' and much as we lament the inevitable consequences that 
must result from what has been done by their advice, we 
are not utterly destitute of consolation, arising out of 
those very circumstances which in their essence are evil 
and abominable.’ That the head of our executive was 
living in a state of separation from his wife, however 
cogent and complete the reasons might be for that 
estrangement, was from its-nature, as an example to the 
country, a matter much to be lamented, We rejoice, 


therefore, that this point, the fruitful source of misre- 
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presentation to the factious, and of calumny to the dis- 
loyal, must now be cleared up, so as fo set slanderous 
insinuation and assassinating inuendo for ever at rest. 
The unworthy projectors of this scheme to annoy their 
Prince have dug a pit for ethers, into which they them- 
selves are fallen. That many facts must be made public, 
which feeling, decency, and honour, would have wished 
to be for ever concealed, we are perfectly aware, from the. 
knowledge we possess of what is called the Delicate Inves- 
tigation. But this sacrifice must be made for the general 
welfare of the state. It is impossible that the hints (the 
vile unfounded hints), so industriously circulated on a 
subject as vitally impdrtant as a disputed succession to 
the throne, can remain unanswered in the most incon- 
trovertible manser. This will be done, and, however the 
exposition may wring the hearts of some who only sought 
to injure others—however it may disclose disgraceful 
incidents—however it may develope characters approach- 
ing to infamy—however painful. it may be to every loyal 
bosom—the evil will be but temporary, the good permanent, 
We have much to offer upon this letter, and some 
infoPmation to communicate. We too could deal in 
asterisks and blanks—could mention names, and allude to 
circumstances; but we despise such contemptible arts, 
resorted to only for the purpose of public delusion. At 
this hour the subject is not ripe for the animadyersions’ 
of a writer, who loves his country and admires her insti- 
tutions, We will not, therefore, gratify curiosity at the 
expense of patriotism ; but, for the present, confine our 
remarks (in the form ofa very few notes) to the letter 
(said to be written by the Advocate Brougham), which, in 
the name of the Princess of Wales, has been pint 
and is here inserted, 
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TO THE PRINCE REGENT *. 





STR, 
It is with great reluctance that 1 presume to obtrude myself 


upon your Royal Highness, and to solicit your attention to matters, which 
may, at first, appear rather of a personal than a public nature. If Ieould 
think them so—if they related merely to myself—I should abstain from a 
proceeding which might give uneasiness, or interrupt the more weighty 
occupations of your Royal Highuess’s time+. I should continue, in 
gilence and retirement, to lead the life which has been prescribed to me, 
aud console myself for the loss of that society and those domestic comfurts 
tv which I have so long been a stranger, by the reflexion that it has been 
deemed proper I should be afflicted without any fault of my own—aud that 
your Reyal Highness knows it}. But, Sir, there are considerations, of a 
higher nature than any regard to my own happiness, which render this 
address a duty both to myself and my daughter—may I venture to say—2 
duty also to my husband, and’the peopie committed to his care? There is 
a point, beyond which a guiltless woman cannot with safety carry her for- 
bearance. If her benour is invaded, the defence of- her reputation is no 
longer a matter of choice; and it sigtifies not, whether the attack be made 
openly, manfully, and directly—or by secretgsinuation, and by holding such 
conduct towards her as countenances all the su tons that malice can suggest §. 





“Upon a careful perusal of this letter, it appears that only fo reasons 
are ussigned for writing it at this time: viz. 14t—to vindicate the honour 
ef the Princess, invaded by secret insinuation, and countenanced by the 
conduct held towards-ber on the part of the Regent; and 2dly—the in- 
creased hardship of separation from her daughter by her visits being re- 
stricted to.once every fortnight, aud the misdirection of the youthf | Prin- 
cess's education. Whether these grounds are sufficient ty jastify the pro- 
cedure the nation will determine; hut for ourselves we are free to suy, 
that, ip ouropinien, they are utterly incompetent to furnish an adequate 
apology, With regard to the first, we are tu recollect, that it is no new 
grievance but a matter of six or seven years standing; and we can see 
nv added cause of complaint which should bave provoked the revival of an 
almost forgotten ill, unless indeed we can enter into a women’s ambitious 
feelings, and su ppose that what might be berne from a subject was not to 
be enlured frum a sovereign; and that all the difference lay in exclusion 
from the participation. iu the pomps and pleasures of supreme authority. 
With respect to the od, we shall not say as much as we could, but merely 
this—'‘in the course of years a mother may associate herself with such persons 
ds t¢ render it necessary to limit and proscribethe visits of a danghter.” 

+ The anxiety here expressed to avoid: proceedings which might give 
H, RLM, anegasiness. is truly Jesuitical. The parties well knew (avwill be 
wen hereafter, when further documents:are laid before the public) that 
the step they were taking must not only give uneasiness to this exalted 
persouage, but to every good citizen and well-wisher to royalty, or the 
constituties of England. But let that pass. 

j A taint of injustice, which it will be proved is as devoid of foundation 
as the party who made it is of free from any fault. 

§ Upon this we have already stated our sentiments, - If this contumely 
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If these ought to be the feelings of every woman in England who is con- 
scious that she deserves no reproach, your Royal Highness has too sound 
a judgment, and too nice a sense of honour, not to perceive, how much more 
“justly they belung to the mother of your daughter—the mother of her who 
is destined (I trust, at avery distant period) to reign over the British 
empire. - 

It anay be known to your Royal Highness, that, daring the continu - 
ance* of the restrictions upon your royal authority, I purposely refrained 
from making any representatioas, which might then augment the painful 
difficulties of your exalted station. At the expiration of the restrictions, 
I still was inclined to delay taking this step, in the hope that I might owe 
the redress I sought to your gracious aud unsolicited condescension. I 
have waited, in the fond indulgence of this expectation, until, to my inex- 
pressible mortification, | find that my anwillingnees to complain has only 
produced fresh grounds of complaint ; and | am at length compelled, either 
to abandon all regard for the two dearest objects which I possess on earth, 
mine own honor and tiny beloved child, or to throw myself at the feet of 
your Royal Highness, the natural protector of both. 

t I presume, Sir, to represent to your Royal Highness, that the sepa- 
ration (which every succeeding month is making wider) of the mother and 


. _ 





\ 


was suffered so long in silence—in what way had it arisen to such a pitch 
as to forbid further forbearance? ‘There is no ostensible cause assigned 
for thie; and we must look for the real reasons more deeply than on 
the face of the letter. When innocence is first accused, it is then that 
the mind, conscious of spotlessness, and gigantic in purity, rises with 
indignation to repel the monstrous charge. But here we have the feeling 
pretended to, by persons rounding the periods of a composition in the 
uame of the individual affected to suffer—in the character of an injured 
wife and mother setting forth, with all the pathos of language their dic- 
tiouaries can supply, sensations they never knew but by description, and 
paugs of which they have no conception beyond the painting of a poet, 
or the delineations of a moralist, Such things, as they flow not from, never 
touch the heart—and one germ or expression of natural sensibility from 
the Princess herself would have invaded our bosums with greater force 
than all that Komilly, or Brougham and his Junto, could dictate, though 
expressed with the tenderness of Rousseau, and the énergy of Shakspeare. 
That which from Her Royal Highness would have interested, if it could 
not convince, from her advisers fills us at once with disgust and indigna- 
tion. Weread the pathetic romance, instea:l of the simple story of real 
distress ; and the imagivary horrors of the Bleeding Nan have more power 
over our imaginations, than the imaginary evils of the Princess of Wales. 

* And for many years previous thereto. * 

+ Some precaution in this respect the Regent owed alike to himself, 
his daughter, and bis people. If the newspaper paragraphs are entitled 
to credit, and we have not heard their authenticity upon this topic im- 
peached, we hesitate not to say, that the mother is represented as mixing 
with sach company as would be most unfit for the appareut heiress to the 
throne to assuciate with. What Britou could endure that a girl, upon 
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the daughter, is equally injurious to my character and to her edaca- 
tion. Isay nothing of the deep wounds which so cruel an arrangement in- 
flicts upon my feelings, although I would fain hope that few persons will 
be found of a disposition to think lightly of these. Tu see myself cut off 
from one of the very few domestic enjoyments left me*—certainly the ouly 
one upon which I set any value, the society of my child—involves me ia 
such misery, as 1 well know your Royal Highness could never inflict upon 
me, if you were aware of its bitterness, Our intercourse has been gradu- 
ally diminished. A single interview weekly seemed sufficiently hard allow- 
ance for a mother’s affections.—-That, however, was reduced to our meet- 
ing once a fortnight ; and 1 now learn that even this most rigorous inter- ° 
diction is to be still more rigidly enforced +. 

Bat, while Ido not venture to intrude my feelings, as a mother, upon 
your Royal Highness’s notice, I must be allowed to say, that, in the eyes 
of an observing and jealous world, this separation of a daughter from her 
wother will only admit of one construction—a construction fatal to the 
mother’s reputation {.. Your Royal Highness will also pardon me for 
adding, that there is no less inconsistency than injustice in this treatment. 





whose conduct in more mature years so much of a nation’s happiness 
must rest, should have her youthful mind polluted by coutact with sack 
women as Lady O——; her political principles tainted by the couversa- 
tion of such men as Brougham or Bardett! From the days of Sir Joho and 
Lady Douglas downward, we fear this royal person has not been sufli- 
ciently choice either in hér companions, or in the observance of that deco- 
ram of manners which the habits of this country require, though by the 
customs of ber native land they might be dispensed with—Hine ille La- 
chryme ! 

* We should like to know what has become of the Billy Fawcett domes- 
ticenjoyment? The Priacess has beeu absolved from absolute criminality; 
but who can absolve her from the crime-of IMPRODENCE in adopting, 
under her circumstances, this suspicious bautling; in nursing and caressing 
him; and in doing every thing relating to him which could create doubt 
and give rise to intrigue.. Why was the appearance of maternal! foudness 
wasted upon this beggar’s brat, born in an hospital?—Why! but to lay 
the foundations of a game which might be played to the injury of Britain's 
dearest iuteresis!!—-A mad game indeed ; but also a wicked and dangerous 
one, 

+ If good reasons exist, it ought to be enforced, 

T Our preceding remarks apply to this. The construction has been 
acquiesced infor years—it was submitted to at the period when innocence 
is most bold. But the premises do not bear out the argumeut. The 
young Princess may be kept from these visits, not ou account of any thing 
which transpired in 1806-7 (which is unlikely, os she has, since that 
period and the cleansing appearance of her mother at court, been allowed 
& more unlimited intercourse), but on account of the recent associations 
formed by this highly elevated lady, which may. perhaps justly be consi- 
dered as dangerons and injurious to her moral and political integrity. 
The writer of the letter, however, chooses to refer every thing to the cir- 
cumstances of the Delicate Lovestigation. 
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—Hé who dares advise your Royal Highness to overteok the evidence of 
my innocence, and disregard the sentence of complete acquittal which it 
produced=or is wicked and false enough still to whisper suspicionsin your 
ear—hetrays his duty to you, Sir, to your daughter, and to your peuple, if 
he counsels you to permit a day to pass without a farther investigation of 
mycondact. I know that ne such calumniator will ventare to recommend 
@ measure which much speedily end in his utter confusion. Then let me 
implore you to reflect on the sitnation in which I am placed; without the 
shadow of a charge against me—without even an eccuser—after an inquiry 
that led to wy ample vindication—yet treated as if 1 were stil! more culpa- 
ble thav the perjuries of my swhorned i:aducers * represented me, and held 
up to the world as a mother who may not enjoy the society of her only 
child. 

The feelings, Sir, which are natural to my unexampled situation, might 
justify mein the gracious jadgment of your Royal Migliness, had I no 
other motives for addressing you but sach as relate to myself, But I will 
not disguise from your Royal Highness what cannot for a moment con- 
ceal from myself, that the serious, and it soon may be, the irreparable 
injury, which my daughter sustains from the plan at present pursued, has 
done more in overcomiug my reluctance to intrude upon your Royal High- 
ness, than any sufferings of my own could accomplish; and if, for her 
sake, I presume to call away your Royal Hizghness’s attention from the 
other cares of your exalted station, I feel confident 1 am not claiming it 
for a matter of inferior importance either to yourself or your people. 

The powers, with which the constitution of these realkms vests your 


Royal Highness in. the regulation of the royal family, Ikuow (because I » 


am so advised) are ample and unquestionable. My appeal, Sis, is made 
to your excellent sense and liberality of mimd:in the exercise of those 
pewtrs; and I willingly hope that your own parental feelings will lead 
you to excuse the anxicty of mine for impelling meto represent the un- 
happy consequences which the present system must entail upon. our 
beloved child. 


Is it possible, Sir, that aay one can have attempted-to persuade your | 


Royal Highness, that her character will not be injured by the perpetual 
violence offered to her strongest affections}, the studied care taken to 

estrange her from my society, and even to interrupt all communication “ 
between us? Fhat her Jove for me, with whom, by His Majesty's wise and. 





— > 


* In common justice, the suborners ought to haveheennamed. But-the. 
authots cared not where the bolt, thus shot et randoin, fell—whether on 
the low er the high, the guilty or the innocent! 

+ The truth of this atsertion is more thav problematical—it is. untrue. 
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gracious escunguaeate, she passed the years of her infancy and childhood, 
never can be extinguished, I well know; and the knowledge of it forme 
the greatest blessing of my existence. But let me implore your Royal. 
Highness to reflect, how inevitably all attempts to abate this attachment, 
by forcibly separating-us, if they succeed, must injure my child’s principles 
—ifthey fail, must destroy her happiness ®, 

The plan of excluding any daughter from all intercourse + with the 
world, appears to my humble jadgement peculiarly unfortonate. She, 
who is destined to be the sovereiga of thie great country, enjoys nene of 
those advantages of society which are deemed necessary for imparting & 
knowledge of mankind { to persons whe have infinitely less occasion to lear 
that impertavt dessson; and it may so happen, by a chance, which, I 
trust, is very remote, that she should he called wpon to exercise the powers 
of the crown, with an experience of the world more confined than that of 
the most privaté individaal. To the extraordinary talents with which she 
is blessed, and which accompany a disposition as singularly amiable, frank, 
and decided §, I willingly trust much; but, beyoud a certain point, the 
greatest natural endowments cannot struggle against the disadvantages of 
circumstances and situation. It is my earnest prayer, for her own sake as, 
wellas ber country’s, that your Reyal Highaess may be induced to pause 
before this point be reached. | 

Those who have advised you, Sir, to delay so long the period of my 
daughter's commencing her iatercourse with the world, and fur that par- 


in adi 





* This is a non sequitur. 

+ A singular sentence ' What intércourse with the world do these per- 
sons think adviseable for a Princess of Seventeen’? Do they think it 
“peculiarly unfortavate” that she has not been introduced to the cote- 
ries of the Countess of Oxford, or the convertationés at Hotlahd House~ 
here to imbibe scandal; there to learn the politics of the Edinburgh 
Review? Dv they think that the society of her augast grandmother, of 
her rvyal aunts, andof the select persons with whom THEY maintain an 
intimacy, that the information and instructions of the most. enlight- 
ened teachers which the couatry affords? Do they think that these, with 
her visits Lo and intercourse with her father, and the communion with alk 
ne princely relatives, are insufficient. for her tender years; aud that a 

urther 

$ “ knowledge of mankind” ought to be offered to shake, for it conjd 
not improve, the yet unstable principles ofan inexperienced mind? The 
design is obvious; and-in.ali this part of the letter we find the assumed 
character of the mother forgotten, and the actual character of the writers 
exposed; the character of av angry and disappointed faction, whose 
future queen is removed from the infusion of their nuxioas pvisons, the 
contagion of their infamous tuition. 

§ We shall probably heseafter record @ few curious proofe uf this 
“ decided” disposition, 
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pose to make Windsor ® her residence, appear not to have regarded the 
interruptions to her education, which this arrangement occasions; both 
by the impossibility of obtaining the attendance of proper teachers, and 
the time unavoidably consumed in the frequent journeys to town, which 
she must make, unless she is to be secluded from all intercourse, even. 
with your Royal Highness and the rest of the royal family. To the same 
unfortunate counsels I ascribe a circumstance in every way so distress- 
ing both tomy parental and religious feelings, that my daughter has never 
yet enjoyed the benefit+ of confirmation, although above a year older than 
the age at which all the other branches of the royal family have partaken 
of that solemnity. May! earnestly conjure you, Sir, to hear my entreaties 
upon this serious matter, even if you should listen to other advisers on 
things of less near concernment to the welfare of our cbild ? 

The pain, with which I have at length formed the resolution of address- 
ing myself to your Royal Highness, is such as I should in vain attempt to 
express. If I could adequately describe it, you might be enabled, Sir, to 
estimate the strength of the motives which have made me submit to it. 
They are the most powerful feelings of affection, and the deepest impres- 
sions of duty towards your Royal Highness, my beloved child, and the 
country, which I devoutly hope she may be preserved to govern, and to 
show, by a new example, the liberal affection of a free and generous 
people to a virtuous and constitutional menarch. 

I am, Sir, with profound respect, and an attachment which nothing 


can alter. 
y Your Royal Higness's 


Most devoted and most affectionate 
Consort, Cousin, and Subject, 
(Signed) CaRoLinve Louisa,” 


Montague House, Jan. 14, 1813. 





— 


*, t Referring to note in p. 255 for our general opinion upon this point, 
we shall here conclude these annotations with observing, that both these 
complaints appear to he most unfounded and devoid of sense. The for- 
mer resolution on the part of the Regent, who is, after, all the person most 
interested in this affair; the person who has and ought to have the con- 
trol over his daughter, and h:s apparent beiress’s education ; the person 
who has most at stake—thisresolution, we say, does meet with the uni- 
versal apprebation of the country—-and Windsor is esteemed, by every 
person of common understanding, to befully as proper a place, with royal 
means, for the completion of their expected sovereign’s instruction, as the 
metropolis, with all its vices and allurements, from the air of which it is 
impossible for even royalty to be excluded. With regard to the latter, it 
is (with several other of the minor griefs dragged, to fill up the measure, 
into the peroration of this epistle) justly deemed to be too insignificant to 
deserve attention, though intended to seize on the worst passions and pre- 
jadices of the ignorant, 
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BRITISH ARTS AND ARTISTS, 


No. 2. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


W have to refer so far back as page 292 of our last volume 
for the first and introductory number on this subject of 
the Arts. It was at that time our intention to have pro- 
ceeded with a regular series of essays on this importaut 
national subject; taking the works of our chief artists 
individually as the foundation for each separate article. 
it is better to acknowledge error than to persevere in 
wrong—better to relinquish a favorite plan than to persist 
in an improper pursuit. We discovered, on close examina- 
tion, that our second number, on the productions of 
Mr. West, would not only have been more severe than we 
wish to be on an old man, but would have dragged him 
forward asa private individual, more than is consistent 
with our notions of right, even in a satirical publication ; 
we discovered that almost every future step would bring 
into public discussion the merits and demerits of other 
artists whom.we had no just privilege to exhibit in the 
foreground of our pictures; and, rather than be guilty of 
this tyranny, we determined to abandon the scheme as 
originally conceived, and to confine ourselves (yet paying 
earnest attention to the subject) to those productions 
which, being publicly exhibited, render their authors fairly 
amenable to the tribunal of criticism. Avowing and 
claiming merit for this dereliction from our prospectus, 
we proceed with great pleasure to the modified Jabour 
which we have prescribed as the limits for our essays. 
VOL, XII. 2L 
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The British Institution has been open for a mouitl:, 
with a collection of upwards of 200 paintings, and a 
few pieces of sculpture. Of these a very few have 
been. before exhibited at Somerset House—the rest 
are original productions of native artists, encouraged 
t> competition with each other, and to’ emulation 
of the great masters of former times, by the rewards 
held out to the most successful, through the medium 
of this patriotic association of public-spirited noblemen 
and gentlemen, who appreciate the mighty value to a 
country of pre-eminence in the fine arts. 

As might be expected, from a school of this kind, there 
is great variety in the pictures, and a very great difference 
among them in point of merit. A considerable propor- 
tion have no pretensions to praise; many are of inferior 
rank in the art; anda few only lay claim to distinction, 
from their subjects, their execution, or the characters 
of the artists who have produced them. Generally speak- 
ing, there is but a mediocrity of talent displayed. . The 
higher class of the paintings, though some possess cots 
siderabie beauties, are confined within the common circle 
of passable excellence; nor is there one subject which 
overleaps the bound, and bursts from the limit with alk 
the fire and spirit of transcendant genius: 


“* Strong as necessity’ which starts away, 
Climbs against wrongs and brightens into day.” 


Clever, pretty, sweet, and such like epithets, may be ap- 
plied to a number of them; but there isnot one which can 
elicit the raptures of admiration, or fill the mind with 
that enthusiastic delight, which the contemplation of a 
truly great work in this sublime art so invariably bestows. 

In our subsequent Numbers we shall enter into a detailed 
criticism upon the most prominent parts of this exhibi- 
tion, and candidly deliver our opintons upon its exeel- 
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fences and defects; avoiding for the present any re- 
marks upon pictures painted for the premiums offered 
by the Institution, with regard to which we should hold 
it to be unjust to the candidates to write any thing which 
could bias the opinions of those who are to judge of 
their merits, and pronounce upon their claims. 

The following are the pieces for this reason excluded 
from our immediate consideration ; but upon which, and 
upon the decision concerning them, we shall have a few ob- 
servations to offer, so soon as we know that a determina- 
tion has been come to as to awarding the prize and palm of 
victory.—The pictures painted for the premiums are 19 
in number, and as follows : 


10. The burial place of a favourite bird. Wm. Collins. 

15. A woman and child perishing. T. Barker. 

25. Death of Rizzio. A. Perigal. 

29. Margaret of Anjou claiming and securing the protection of 
arobber. Geo. Haugh. 

38. Isaac blessing Jacob, James Ramsay. 

4g. Christ raising the daughter of the ruler of the Synagogue. 
C. L. Eastlake, 
_ 52. The raising of Jarius’s daughter. J. J. Hails. 

60. Naomi and her daughters-in-law before the city of Beth- 
lehem-judah. Miss H. A. E. Jackson. 

68. Perseus and Adromeda, Mrs. Ansley, 

99. The gravel pits. J. Lennel, 

109. Romantic landscape, co «posed from nature. B, Barker. 

116. The death of Eli. Edward Bird, 4. RA. 

128. A landscape. P. De Wint. 

134, The deluge towards its close. J. Shaw. 

137. The expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, J. Martin. 

139. The traveller. . J. J. Chalon. 

141, A landscape, infant Jupiter. W. De la Motte. 

143. A view of the upper end Ulswater—afiernoon, 7. C 
Hofland. 
169. Traveller killed by a fall froma rock, H. /rvine. 
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In our next we shall advert to some of the other pro- 
ductions in the Gallery ; and in the mean time warmly 
recommend the visiting and promotion of the interests of 
this admirable institution to every admirer of the Arts 


and every lover of his country. 
(To be continued.) 
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SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 





Wuice on the subject of the Arts, it may not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers, and especially to those who are 
interested in such information, to apprize them, that the 
Two Societies of Painters in Water Colours, whose pro- 
ductions have been annually exhibited for some years 
past, are dissolved. A number, however, of the original 
members of that socrety, which presented so many beau- 
tiful specimens of the art to the admiration of the public 
at Spring Gardens, have re-united, and enlarged their plan 
by the admission of painters and paintings in oil; in con- 
junction with whom, and with whose efforts added to 
their own, an Exhibition will be opened in April next, 
in the rooms at Spring Gardc‘is, formerly appropriated ‘to 
the same purpose. ‘To this object we shall also direct 
the attention of the public. 
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.VETUS NECQUE PROBUS. 
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We had intended to pay our respects at some length to 
Vetus on his resurrection; but he is not of so much con- 
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sequence as formerly, and, with all the puffing of the 
Times, and of himself, may very safely be laid on the 
shelf for another opportunity, without any one’s regretting 
the delay. Besides, we are in hopes that, like a wen or 
excrescence, his virulent matter may in the course of a 
few weeks reach a head more fit for the lancet, which we 
shall then apply to this political Bobadil, who boasts that 
he is not written down, and that Buonaparte is not de- 
stroyed :—a pretty assoctation for a Briton to triumph in 
Meanwhile we beg leave 'to recommend the foilowing 
fable for his perusal: 

«“ A conceited Gnat, fully persuaded of his own importance, 
having placed himself on the horn of a Bull, expréssed great 
uneasiness lest his weight should be incommodious: and with 
much ceremony begged the Bull's pardon for the liberty he had 
taken; assuring him that he would immediately remove if he 
pressed too hard upon him. Give yourself no urteasiness on that 
account, replied the Bull, I beseech you: for, as I never per- 
ceived when you sat down, I shall probably not miss you when 
ever you think fit to rise up.” 


+a 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


all 


THe notice we took of this subject, in our last, occa- 
sioned a dreadful commotion in the Green-room, and 
mutual suspicion and mistrust as to who was the author 
of our information, nearly set the whole of the scenic 
gods, goddesses, emperors, kings, queens, &c, by the ears, 
as the apple of discord did of old. The newspapers have 
since teemed with paragraphs, in part contradicting our 
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statements, or endeavouring to explain away our cen- 
sures, or placing the conduct of the writers in a more 
favourabie point of view than the Satirist did; but as 
none of them, either singers or dancers, have ventured 
to attack our Troy with weapons more dangerous or offen- 
sive than paper pellets, we shall calmly resume the sub- 
ject, and bring down (however briefly) our remarks even 
unto this day. : 

The Operas performed during the month have been. 
renewed old favourites—Pucitta’s Vestale, and Enrico 
by Buonaruti; Merasrasro’s Clemenza di ‘ito, by 
the great Mozarr, has been frequently announced, but not 
acted, Upon these we have nothing novel to offer. 

Two new grand serious Operas are, we understand, 
nearly ready for rehearsal ; and when they come forth we 
shall bestow upon them due attention. 3 

A Ballet, entitled Le Putre !’ Hamadriade, has been got up 
by Dipexor, with evident and almost inexcusable symp- 
toms of haste—which we know not whether to attribute 
to him or his employers. But be the fault where it may, 
the production is very mediocre, and the composer is 
deservedly blamable for not having sufficiently availed 
himself of the services of the few good dancers he has at 
his disposal. Luppino improves greatly in public esti- 
mation, and Mad, Didelot is seen to some advantage in 
this piece, though evidently too corporeal for a disem- 
arbor-ednymph. She looks grateful however, and scems 
ready to return the compliment of delivery. 

With respect to the proposal for a Committee of Ma- 
nagement mentioned in our last, we do not find that any 
progress has been made in the salutary plan. Mr. Tay- 
lor has been more observant of good management this 
season than heretofore, and most likely will endeavour 
to proceed by his own light, We fear the consequence 
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will be a grand smash, and believe that the appointment 
could alone save and re-establish the concern of the Com- 
mittee. 

Trammezzani, having had all his arrears paid up, has 
condescended again to grace the boards at his enormous 
salary. Angiolini has also had her arrears satisfied, but 
is not re-engaged. Mad. Didelot, it seems, has £100 
more than her, and this is the bone of contention between 
these rival queens. In a letter, published in the news- 
papers, she asserts her poverty and readiness to resume 
her situation. The former we have reason to doubt, vide 
last Satirist ; and the latter is precisely one of those ruses, 
which we there reprobated, to raise an outcry against the 
managers, and force them to form engagements at the 
exorbitant rates which performers demand, and no public 
theatre can afford to pay. We trust the public will set 
their face against this often practised and too generally 
successful mode of imposition *. 

The rich claimants have had their arrear of salaries paid 
up; the the poor are left in their old shoes—like the 
needy in other cases they must wait, while superior 
impudence and greediness swallow up the immediate 
assets. ‘The houses have been pretty good, though we 
do not hear that any more of the 300 guinea boxes have 
been let. 

Mad. Ferlendis is still expected. 

We shall now conclude this hasty sketch with an 
Operatic Jeu d’Esprit, current in the Haymarket, upon 
the boasted charity of Catalani, in kindly undertaking to 





* Since writing the above, advertisements from Angiolini and the 
Theatre have flatly contradicted each other, and on Tuesday last the 
cry was set up in the house by this dancer's friends, to force her re- 


evgagement. 
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play thirty or forty nights for £5000 only, in order to 
relieve the distresses of G00 persons connected with the 
King’s Theatre!!! These 600 much obliged individuals 
having met on Wednesday week, and received their first 
payments for the season, determined, out,of gratitude to 
their liberal benefactress, to march in procession to Mor- 
land (the banker's) Chapel, Pall Mall, and there.offer up 
prayers for her prosperity and happiness!! The Corps 
de Ballet proceeded nimbly enough, like. the Bacchanals 
of ancient times, not being over-loaded with cash to 
retard or weigh down their motions, and the singers 
were equally free and unencumbered. The procession 
was closed by the great, the generous, the beneficent 
Catalani herself, in her chariot, so heavily laden, that it 
maintained the speed of the Lord Mayor's gingerbread 
machine on the 9th of November!!! Why does. the 
reader think the charitable lady went so slow, and the 
objects of her charity so fast ?—The 600. persons she so 
graciously relieved (supposing the whole-payments made 
to amout to £6000), received in the proportion of 350 — 
parts among them all together; while she, the kind, con- 
siderate, humane, and disinterested soul! had, for her 
own peculiar share, the trifling amount of the remaining 
£50 parts!!! In other words, the 600 persons received 
among them £3500, and Catalani the residue, £2500! 














(To be continued Monthly.) 


THE STORY OF BAGS. 


Besipes the larger attempts, seriously, to injure. the 
Prince Regent, the party exert all their ingenuity in 
forging, and all their skill in discharging, minor weapons 
of annoyance at the object of their political hatred. The 
Chronicle Newspaper has of late teemed with allusions to 
Bags; and as the story, though maliciously enough 
intended, is rather whimsical than injurious, it may not 
be unentertaining to some readers to peruse the Tale of the 
Talents on this point. “Sir Wm. Scott (say they) was one 
day consulting with the Prince on a certain subject, when 
H. R. H., abruptly, broke off the conference, saying, 
‘Well! send Orv Bags to me, and I'll speak to him 
about it!’ By this familiar appellation it seems, from his 
carrying the great seal (as they insinuate), H.R. H desig- 
nates the leatnéd and upright head of the law. Sir Wil- 
liam, not aware of this distinction, understood H.R. H. 
to say Old Bankes, and accordingly communicated. the 
Regent’s pleasure to the gentleman of that name, who is 
VOL, XII. 2-M 
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a member of the legislature. He, being somewhat of a 
political prig, immediately made himself courtly fine, 
and went to Carlton House. His name was sent in, and 
the Prince was at a loss to conceive what had occasioned 
him the honour of a visit from this Cocker of political 
economy. He was, however, introduced; and, after a 
scene of ludicrous equivoque, the visitor thinking he had 
been sent for, and the visited having no idea of any such 
mistake, the matter was explained, and Old Bankes with- 
drew to make way for Old Bags!!!” 





THE PRINCE REGENT’S FETE. 


Art the Fete at Carlton House, the first dance called was 
to the Prince’s favourite tune—* I'll gang nae mair to yon 
town.” ‘The Scotch song, by Burns, to this tune begins 
with the following stanza, which may account for its 
being a FAVOURITE: . 





I'll gang nae mair to yon town, 
Ne’er a’ my life again: 

I'll gang nae mair to yon’ town 
To seek another wife again / 


o 





— 





On the numerous AtTACKS with which. the OppPosItIon 
Press: has teemed against. the Prince Recext for 


having an ApuLTERER in his Service. 


To malign their own Prince as Adultery’s friend, 

The Talents, through all their vile channels, contend, 
Nor allow truth their genius to fetter ; 

This thesis maintaining, while loudly they chide, 

“ You ought not todo that which makes Law on your side, 
For the practicgs of HoLuanp is better!” 
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On reading, in an Article from Berlin, that BoonaParte 
would have “a fine CavVALRY again on foot, in the 
Sprinc.” 


Since the Russians so well can his horsemen dismaunt, 
We believe there’s some truth in this Berlin account, 
That Boney, next spring, though now sorely put to ’t, 
A Cavalry fine may again have on foot ! 





From a Lapy to the Creature who styles himself “ Aw 
AMATEUR OF FasHrIoNn.” 


Connecrep with the Fasnron, thou! 
The coxcomb surely dotes; 

Not knowing there’s no fashion, now, 
Pertains to petty-Coates / 


On the CuerE (ou Cheri) Amr of a celebrated Marquis 
being EN FAMILLE, 


THe M——s of S——o, so blythe and so merry, 
"Mong his childish amusements was fond of Bob Cherry; 
And the passion grew up till experience came— 

Taught that cherries are fruitful, and finish’d the game. 
Such sympathy’s pow’rs over body and mind, 

The lady would be like her lordling confin’d. _ 

Then marry her S——o: brave fashion’s rebuke— 

And perhaps from May-Fair we may have a May-Duke ! 
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COCKNEY EPIGRAM on an Impromptu. 


Wuere wit and verse appear so new, 
So full of force and whim, 

Why do you call it “ Him-prompt-you ?” 
It should be * You prompt him!” 





POLITICAL TRIFLES. 


“ Marrers not worth serious or lengthened notice, but 
apparently deserving of preservation.” 


In the House of Lords (February 3d), Dr. Bathurst, the 
Catholic-loving Bishop of Norwich, on the presentation 
of a petition, hostile to the claims of that body, from the 
Archdeacons of his diocese, ‘‘ could not but give his pub- 
lic testimony against the propriety of the clergy interfering 
on this question.” For our parts we deem it as proper for 
an Archdeacon to endeavour to preserve his church, as 
for a Bishop to open the flood-gates of inuovation to over- 
throw it; nor can we, for our souls, think more highly of 
an eternally meddling political Diocesan, than of an occa- 
sionally interfering tenant of a Stall!!! 


In the House of Commons Mr. Whitbread uttered a 
philippic against ““inruriareD Prorgsrants,” Lan- 
guages, it appears, as well as opinions, are undergoing a 
very considerable change: we never heard this epithet so 
applied before! 


Mr. Baring, on the American Question, warmly defended 
the Yankees against the British allegations. He thinks 


every think produced by America good, and that even 


American wives bought from Frenchmen are not contra- 
band of war, if they come over with neutral bottoms! 







































REVIEW OF: NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FIAT JUSTITIA! 


—~<Qp>— 


ROKEBY. 


Havina given place toa Bulesque Rokeby, in our pre- 
sent number, we have postponed the regular review of 
that poem till our next; yet not without some remorse : 
for, doubtful whether it would be better to leave out 
Rokeby or the New Tragedy, we left the matter to 
chance, and tossed up a Bank. Token—“ heads for the 
Poem, tails forthe Play.” Fortune, not so blind as she is 
represented, turned up tails, and Remorse, which will be 
little read in another mouth, has suffered Review, while 
Rokeby, which may keep three or four moons, is deferred!! 


—f-— 


REMORSE. A Tragedy. S.T. CoterinGe. pp. 72. 
Price 3s. Pople, Chancery Lane. 


Berore entering upon this article, we beg leave to ap- 
prize the public, that, if they do not like it, they will 
have an opportunity of gratifying an opposite taste im the 
next QuaRTERLY Review, for which Brother Southey 
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has kindly undertaken to write the criticism on Brother 
Coleridge’s Remorse. Of course, from consanguinity, 
and similarity of poetical feelings, it will be more favour- 
able than the Satirist. Similar productions may also be 
expected from other friends in other periodical works. 
“Scratch my back, and I'll scratch yours”—Scotch pro- 
verbs! ) } 

In our theatrical critique of last month we considered 
this play as performed upon the stage, at the same time 
withholding our opinion of it as a literary composition, till 
we had an opportunity of perusing it in the quiet of the 
closet. That opportubity has been speedily afforded us 
by the publication of the piece, and we now hasten to 
fulfil our promise of taking an impartial review of 
Remorse. In this undertaking we shall consider the plot 
—the incidents—the characters—the sentiments—the 
language—and the versification. 

The plot being fully detailed in ourlast number, we need 
not here recapitulate. The failure of the efforts of Miss 
Bayley, certainly an authoress of no common powers, 
ought to have served as a beacon to Mr. Coleridge to 
avoid the fatal experiment of attempting to construct a 
drama upon the operation of a single human passion. 
We scarcely believe that any genius, however pre-emi- 
nent, could surmount the difficulties of such a plan, or 
emancipate itself from the trammels which so egregious a 
foundation imposes. A dance in fetters may indeed be 
well executed ; but still it is a clanking, unmusical, 
restricted, and graceless exhibition, never to be compared 
with the easy pliancy of unironed limbs, the graces of 
unchained freedom, or the beauteous motions of uncon- 
streined action. The author of Remorse has not been 
able to emancipate himself from the embarrassment in 
which his original mistaken choice involved him, and 
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from this fundamental error may be derived many of the 
blemishes which disfigure his production. It could only 
be excused in a very young and inexperienced writer, to 
select, for the exercise of his talent, a subject so limited 
and confined as to preclude the possibility of diversity, 
and banish from his labours the mighty charm of variety 
in the human character. To show a man, and to build, 
too, atragedy upon it—to show a man always actuated by 
the same impulse, is tiresome and absurd, Why is the 
complex machine within us to be reduced to this simple 
motion, and the expansive, ever-changing mind to be dis- 
played, as if it were a school-boy’s top, performing the 
same perpetual revolution upon one pivot alone?—There 
are, indeed, in nature passions so potent, that, like Aaron’s 
serpent, they swallow up the rest; but such afford not the 
fittest ground on which to raise the superstructure of a 
perfect play. In other respects, the plot of Remorse is 
not deficient, but possesses a proper degree of intricacy, 
without being too complex; and the action (while it 
does proceed) always tends to the denouément of the 
catastrophe. 

The incidents are the component parts of that of which 
the plot is the whole. In this tragedy they are neither 
numerous nor interesting. The arrival of Alvar, the re- 
lease and consequent assassination of Isidore, the scene of 
necromancy, the attempt to murder Alvar in prison, and 
the final slaughter of Ordonio, complete the meagre cata- 
logue of materials upon which fivelong actslabour. From 
this it is evident, that there is no rapidity of action, no 
change of situation, no quick sugcession of events, to take 
hold of the mind, and relieve it from that ennui which is 
consequent from the sameness of the main plot. Indeed, 
there are buttwo (if we may use the word) active incidents 
in the play, namely, the first meeting of the brothers, and 
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the apparition of the transparency representing the murder. 
The rest is mere description of the past, or a repetition of 
dreams of the future. 

But faulty as the play is in plot and incident, we now 
come to a matter ip which it is still more unworthy, and 
which constitutes its great irremediable defect—we allude 
to the characters. If it be right te represent ’a man with 
similar faculties at the end as at the beginning of a drama ; 
to show an identity of mental quality, however circum- 
stances may have altered the current of action, or the 
scope of disposition; if it be proper to display the same 
sentient being, whose opinion or judgment may be, but 
whose nature is not, changed, then Mr. Coleridge has been 
erroneous in every one of his characters. There is not 
a principal person among them adherent to truth, or 
guided by a continued principle. Instead of being bent, 
they are subverted by circumstances—they are the crea- 
tures of the moment, the poet’s children of. the scene pre-. 
sent, and not the creatures which a knowledge of life in- 
forms us of, mutable, varying, but still distingWishable from 
the rest of their species by an unalterable integrity of the in- 
ternal principle. Of all the characters, A lvaris the mostnatu- 
ral and pleasing—a faint copy of Hamlet—injured, but irre- 
solute in his resentment, and without a spirit from the 
dead to stimulate him to revenge against, instead of to 
compassion for, his guilty brother. Hamlet probes the 
conscience with a scenic representation, to.ascertaim crime; 
Alvar with a picture, to awaken remorse. In Ordonio, 
which he informs us is his favourite character, the author 
has been most unsuccessful. In drawing him, he seems to 
have been followinga metaphysical Will-o’-the- W isp, which 
has led him into numberless inconsistences, There never ex- 
isted a human being similar toOrdonio ; there never exist- 
ed a passion like that defined by Mr. Coleridge as-his ruling 
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impulse. Indeed, in this definition he is utterly mistaken 
in what Remorse is, and describes a feeling just as much 
allied to hatred, or revenge, as to that compunctious an- 
guish of guilt, which is understood to be comprised under 
that name. The actions of this dramatic personage are as 
heterogeneous as his mind is anomalous in nature, He 
goes to commit murder, and spends half an hour in allego- 
rical ratiocination with the person he is about to kill, in 
order, as it were, to persuade him to be killed in a peace- 
able and becoming manner. He is the most consummate 
villain ever portrayed, and yet boggles at every crime 
and vice. In fine, he is a mass of inconsistencies—an ima- 
ginary man. Valdez, the father, is not so prominent; but 
even within the small scope of his part there is great devi- 
ation from propriety in the drawing ; for, instead of a high- 
minded, generous, liberal nobleman, he is ever and anon 
represented as of a meanly suspicious sneering disposition, 
which the poet never contemplated in his conception of 
the character.. Isidore, the only other male of any note 
in the play, ig sd jgrossly unnatural, that it would be a 
waste of time to dilate upon the fact. He is, by turns, a 
sentimentalist, and, as far as volition is concerned, an as- 
sassin; and he is an admirer of nature, without the mental 
qualities which alone can open the soul of man to the en- 
joyment of her beauties. ‘ But it may be said, it is not the 
beauties, but the freaks of nature which he worships; and 
this is countenanced by a passage which we shall come to 
presently, though contradicted by the picture of him 
drawn by Alhadra. With regard to the female characters, 
the author confesses that Teresa is unfinished; and there- 
fore, though we can admit this as,no apology to the pub- 
lic, we shall not assault an avowedly imperfect and de- 
formed lady. Alhadra, the Moorish woman, is certainly 
the most vigorous conception of the piece; but she, too, 
VOL, XII, 2N 
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is made to combine a mass of opposite and irreconcileable 
endowments. A tigress may be fond of its young; but no 
woman, with the passions of a tigress, was ever yet an 
example of the finest maternal affections, and the softest 
sympathies of nature: yet this is Alhadra; in one scene 
raging for heart’s blood, and in another descanting, in as 
pretty verse as Mr. Coleridge can put into her mouth, 
upon captivating landscapes, and “ babbling (like Sir John 
Falstaff) about purling streams”—in one scene making 
nothing of a strong inclination she feels to hurl inquisitors 
down Tarpeian precipices; in the next painting the 
sweets of domestic peace, comfort, and enjoyment. We 
bless Providence that our fate has kept us clear from 
contact with any fiery, good-tempered ladies of this varia- 
ble description; respecting whom one could never be sure 
if they were about to kick or kiss, to clasp one round 
the neck, or cut one’s throat. 

The sentiments, language, and versification, we had 
intended to treat Of separately; but the illustrations in 
one instance will 80 often apply to the others, as well as 
demonstrate the fruth of most of the positions we have 
already laid down, without quoting the authority of the 
play in their support, that westhink it will be better to 
mass the whole into one general view. In that view it 
will be seen, that the sentiments are too frequently babyish 
and affected; that the language is adapted to such senti- 
ments; and that the versification very little resembles any 
with which we are acquainted, from our commerce with 
those who have hitherto been held to be English poets. 

But while we apply this censure, let us not be supposed 
to mean that there are no merits in this tragedy. On the 
contrary, there are several very fine images, and several 
very fine passages; but the overwhelming rubbish is so 
great, that it is no easy matter to dig them out from the 
Puinous heap, 
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On opening the book we stumble in the very first page, 
where Zulimez advises Alvar to “ give up bis all too 
gentle purpose,” because “it is too hazardous,” and to 
“reveal himself ;” being as much as to say, “ Danger 
threatens you as Alvar, ergo, do not disguise yourself, for 
that would be too hazardous; but tell all the world who 
you are, and then you will be free from peril.” 

As an introductory specimen of the namby-pamby 
school, in language, thought, and versification, the follow- 


ing may serve, page 4: 


«* and still Teresa— 
Night after night she visited my sleep, 
Now as a saintly sufferer, wan and tearful, 
Now as a saint in glory, beckoning tome!” 





A little further on we hear of a “ powerless babe,” as 
if babes were generally very powerful; and, turning over 
the page of a crazy Moorish maid, who dressed herself in 
her buried lover's clothes, 


«© And o'er the smooth spring in the mountain's cleft 
Hung with her lute, and play’d the se/f-same tune 
He us'd to play, and” 


(Oh Smiraculous!) 


‘© listened to the Suapow 
Herself had made :—’”’ 


It is curious to observe how much attached the class of 
bards to which the author belongs are to children, or ra- 
ther childishness, You are sure to meet with plenty of 
allusions to childhood from them. None of their females 
ever seem to think of any thing else, but either those 
they have had, or those they intend to have. Thus Te- 
resa, after alittle further rhapsody, becomes more natural, 
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and concludes the speech from whieh the last extract is - 
taken, with, “ If : 


“* He should return, and see a brother's infant 
Smile at him from my arms? - 
Oh what a thought!" (Clasping her forehead!) 


To which Valdez replies, in the most affecting, civil, 
and poetical manner: 


** A thought? evenso! mere thought! an empty thought!!!!" 


In page 8 we read of “ Twins of the same parent.”— 
Shortly after occurs the description, by Alhadra, of her 
cause of hatred to the Inquisition, which is briefly this, 
that she, while a nursing mother, was imprisoned in a 
dungeon, without bed, fire, or light. Here her child quar- 
relled with the coarse hard bread ; 


———** for the little wretch was sickly,” 


and used to disturb its mother so much, that she had 
given it a box o’ the ear! Upon which story Teresa 
exclaims, 


‘“«O Heaven! it is too horrible to hear !” 


which exclamation, as well as tk eactipticn preceding it,. 
we take to be the essence of lisping affectation and 
extravagance. | 

In Act 2d (but we have not space for much particular- 
ization), the same style prevails. A house is said to look 
cheeeful as the clusters basking in sunshine ona “ vine-clad 
rock,” in Granada; where a few sentences down these 


‘rocks are turned into “ ice-glazed precipices.”—Teresa is 


said to be “‘ sensitive,” which is surely no compliment to 
a heroine, but rather better than a compliment upon her 
“ unearthly smile ;” and a place is described to be | 
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———"* « small green dell, 
Ruilt all around with high off-sloping hills.” 


After which, getting a little sentimental, we are treated 
with the following beautiful reverie: 


<< O what a thing is man! the wisest heart 
A fool! a fool that laughs at his own fly, 
Yet still a fool. 


Upon which discovery we congratulate the author, and 
earnestly hope his fool—no! we mean his heart (which is 
a fool), may long laugh, and he admired for its uncommon 
powers. | 

Act 3, commences with another specimen of the silly, 
in which Valdez is the orator, and tells a dotard gossip’s 
anecdote about Alvar, whena child, being found 





** fast asleep, 
His head upon a blind boy's dog :”-—- 


around whose pipe he had fastened 
‘* A silver toy his grandam had late given him!” 


all which, “ in sooth,” as Mr. Coleridge would say, is 
very sad trash. 

The spell by which the soul of Alvar is invoke«, affords 
several examples of the unintelligibility which generally 
marks the author's course, when he unluckily comes 
across any metaphysical subject. 


———* Soul of Alvar! 
Hear our soft suit, and heed my milder spell : 
So may the gates of Paradise, unbarr'd, 
Cease thy swiit toils ! Since haply thou art one 
Of that innumerable company 
Who in broad circle, lovelier than the rainbow, 
Girdle this round earth in a dixxy motion, 
With noise too vast and constant to be heard.” 








To this most lovely company, the 





** rushing of whose congregated wings” 


occasions a noise too vast to be heard, we have immediate- 
ly super-added the “ soul from the b/ue-swoln corse” of a 
Lapland wizzard; and the frase ends by calling 
Alvar 

** By sighs unquiet, and the sickly pang 

Of a half dead, yet still undying hope, 


Pass visible,”’ &c, 





which invocation we humbly corifess leaves our under- 
standing in the rear. 


‘We have not space to multiply notices of blemishes, 
with particular observations upon each, but must content 
ourselves with the following examples of false taste, af- 
fectation, and puerile conceits, and leave them almost ens 
tirely to the sense of the reader. 


A bad man is 


** One that at his mother’s looking-glass 
Would force his features to a frowning sternness.’’ 





Metaphysics. 


* How painful 
Are fancy’s wild hopes to a heart despairing !" 


Said to a “ sensitive” young lady of flesh and blood, of a 
person supposed to be dead, 

“ He has liv'’d for thee—a spirit for thy spirit. 
Her answer's unintelligible enough— 


** Is Alvar dead? What then? 
The nuptial rites and funeral shall be one.” 
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Remorse. 
Metaphysics, encore! 

Love! Love! and then we hate! and what ? and wherefore ? 

Hatred and love! fancies oppos'd by fancies ! 

What ? if one reptile stings another reptile? 

Where is the crime? The geodly face of nature 

Hath one disfiguring stain the less upon it. 

Are we not all predestin’d transiency, 

And cold dishonour ? Grant it, that this hand 

Had given a morsel to the hungry worms, 

Somewhat too early—where's the crime of this ? 

That this must needs bring on the idiocy 

Of moist-ey’d penitence—'tis like a dream !”” 


Very like a dream! but encore’ 


«Say, I had laid a body in the sun ! 

Well! in a month there swarm forth from the corse 
A thousand, nay, ten thousand sentinent beings 

In place of that one man.—Say I had hill’d him. 
Yet who shall tell me, that each one and all 

Of these ten thousand lives is not as happy, 

As that one life, which, being push'd aside, 

Made room for these unnumber’d—’* 


Upon hearing this, Valdez very naturally exclaims 
«« O mere madness.” 
A Lady running away : 
‘€ Detain me not ! a dim power drives me hence, 
And that will be my guide !” 


Nature—Evening : 
“ A rim of the sun lies yet upon the sea.” 


‘Soliloquy in a dark cavern: 
———-—“* Thanks to that little crevice 
Which lets the moon-light in! I'll go and sit by it, 
To peep at a tree, or see a he-goaf's beard; 
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Or hear a cow or two breathe loud in their sleep— 
Any thing but this erasu of water-drops, 
These dull alortive sounds,” &c. 


Risum tineatis! this is worse than the Cook’s line 
which was expunged, 


Drip! Drip! Drip! here's nothing but dripping ; 


which line is kept in countenance by tie® still’ retained 


picture of - 


** A jutting clay-stone 
Drops on the long lank weed, that grows beneath, 
Arid the weed neds and drips,” 


So like a poor old palsied Beldam’s nose, we are not 
surprised that Isidore, to whom the narrative is addressed, 
should be instructed by the author to ‘* force a laugh 
faintly.” The whole of this scene is absurdity itself. 
We can attach no meaning to what. is thus said of. the 


murky cavern: 
‘¢ But this, my Lord! 
Js not a place where you could perpetrate, 
No, nor propose, a wicked thing.” 
(‘* Gadzounds, man ! why not,” as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant 
would say—-Why ! because} 
*¢« The darkness, 


When ten strides off we know 'tis cheerful moonlight, 
Collects the guilt, and crowds it round the heart. _ 


It must be innocent— 


Prettiness—Description of a lover: 


«* Love's day-dawn on his Saas 
«« To man. 


Genial and pleasant to his guardian angel.” 








































Remorse, 
Metaphysics still, 


mmm So he lies 
Circled with eyil, till his very soul 
Unmoucos its gssencs, hopelessly deform'd 
By sights of evermore deformity.” 
An insect has | 

«¢ Life and enjoyment ; 
And by the power of its miraculous will, 
Wields all the complex movements of its frame, 
Unerringly to pleasurable ends !' 


Confusion of metaphor. 
“« And_.life’s best Llood still radiates from the heart.’ 


«« The sudden shock 
Of rapture will blow out the spark of life.” 


These occur in the same page with a “ strangled light” 
—alas! poor taper! But strangled ‘light is as passable as 
men’s “ human hands," and “ hands of flesh”—as if they 
had any other kind. 

But we have done with extracts, and shall very briefly 
state, that we can see no good grounds for the following 
matters—viz. for Teresea binding on the picture, with.so- 
lemn promise that no eye save Alvar’s should behold it till 
his return; for Alhadra’s falling into horrible trances 
whenever she recalls the thoughts of her liberation from. 
prison ; for any one of the multitude of dreams in which 
Alvar, Teresa, and Isidore, indulge; for the information 
that the time of the play is “ shortly after the edict pro- 
hibiting the Moreseo dress,” since it is not the foundation 
of any incident in the play, but, on the contrary, though 
Alvar wears it throughout, the friendly ladies never in- 
form him of his danger, but content themselves with lis- 
tening to his visions; for portraying the Inquisition, in 
every instance, the very reverse of what it was in the 
VOL, XII. 20 
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reign of Philip the Second ; for haying a habitation, cut and 
dry, ready for Alvar.on his unexpected arrival; and, in- 
deed, for a great variety of other a * too ieeiiious to 
mention.” ' 

Our opinion of the catastrophe we gave in. our last 
Number : it remains unaltered, We now take our leave of 
this dull production, which possesses nothing of dramatic 
excellence, and, with the exception of about half a dozen 
beautiful passages, is a tissue-replete with all the faults 
which belong to the Demi-della-cruscan school of its 
author. 

The singularity of the preface which introduces it re- 
quires a shoft notice. It is the worst-written composition 
of the kind we ever perused—desultory, ill connected, 
flimsy, and foolish. It sets out by giving the public the 
very interesting information, for which they must feel 
greatly indebted to Mr. C. that the play was. written “ in 
the summer and autumn of the Yen 1797, at Nether 
Slowey, in the county of Somerset.” It then narrates a 
curious and disgraceful anecdote of Mr. ‘Sheridan, by whose 
advice it seems the work was written, and to whom its 
youthful author, havi ing sent his M.S. could never procure 
its return ; so that, having no copy of it, he has been in- 
debted to accident only for being enabled. to lay so pain- 
ful and laborious a performance before the world. Of the 
trust so reposed in him, Mr, Sheridan is asserted to have 
made a most unworthy use—turning. it into ridicule, and 
suffering it to travel over the town so unrestrictedly, that 
the song in the 3d Act was purloined and set to music in 
1802. We have heard that Pizarro was chiefly written 
by Mr, Lewis, and confided to the same person in the 
same manner—the public know the result!!! 

~ Leaving this subject, Mr. Coleridge goes on to expres 
his obligations to the managers and performers. To both 
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we make no doubt he is greatly indebted; but a grateful 
author is the very worst judge in the world of theatric ex- 
cellence: thus Miss Smith is be-praised for speaking the 
Epilogue, Mr. De Camp for his judgment, and Mr. Filis- 
ton for his acting! ! The Prologue and Epilogue are se- 
verally too bad for criticism. 


oem 


DECENCY. 


Tue Morning Chronicle, within the last month, has pub-« 
lished an advertisement on a medical subject, to which 
we lament to see the name of Messrs. Highley, the Book- 
sellers, The gross indecency of this advertisement is, we 
believe, unequalled by any thing of the kind that ever 
before appeared in a public Journal. So shocking indeed 
is'it, so repugnant to every principle of virtue and deco- 
rum, that it must have been by an. oversight. on the part 
of the Editor, that so disgraceful a production found its. 
way into his columns. We trust this notice will put all 
concerned on their guard against the commission of a 
similar offence, not only subversive of the public morals, 
but culculated to convey the vilest intelligence to deform 
and ruin the general interests of society. 


— 


We regret to say that on making up our pages we find 
we must exclude the continuation of Review on Mr. Can- 
ning’s Speeches, and Mr. Roscoé’s Review.—We shall 
make amends in our next number. 
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THEATRES. 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti. 


Horace. 


ARGYLL ROOMS. 


As we announced in our last, 
Mrs. Siddons read the tragedy of 
Macheth, ai these rooms, on the 
sécond Weduesday in February, for 
the benefit of the widow and family 
of Cherry, the comedian, and au- 
thor of tne “ Soldier's Daughter,” 
&e. We never enjoyed a more 
perfect dramatic treat thau this 
afforded, or were more highly gia- 
tified by any public entertaimment. 
We expected much; bot our ex- 
pectationus fell far short of the ac- 
tual. delight we receiver from the 
magical exertions of this most ac. 
complished lady. In the scenes in 
which we have been accustomed to 
see her shite as Lady Macbeth, 
with ail the adventitious aids of 
scenery, dress, aud decoration, she 
WAs $0 }mipressive as toe leave us no- 
thing to regret for the absence of 
these mighty assistants to less ex- 
ajted talents. In reading the dicta 
of Macheth she was also most ad- 
mirable; but the grand beauty of 
the whole was elicited from the part 
whence we least thought it could 
be extracted, and where. certainly 
the greatest difficulty, in an under- 
taking of this sort, existed, 6f giv- 
ing effect to the brief interlucu- 
tories of which it is com d; 
namely, in the sceues in which the 
secret, dark, and midnight Hags are 
the chief dialogivts. It was herethat 
the.genius of the reader towered pe- 
culiarly above the obstacles opposed 
to a command over tlre imagination 
of her hearers m the mere recita. 
tion of a dramatic work; it was 


here that her extraordinary powers 

were mort felt, and that sheachicved 

the greatest victory over the mind. 
The tones of her veice thrilled 
through every busom, and shot, 
like electricity, through every 
nerve, while her look and expres- 
sion of countenance iealized the 
necromautic horrers she deseribed, 
We no longer saw or heard Mrs. 
Siddons reading with the occa- 
sional use of spectacles, lwt were 
transported to the heath of Forres, 
apd surrounded by the creatures of 
Shakspeare’s potent fancy, with all 
the ceremony of their supernatural 
spells and magical jncantations, in 
mixing op the thick hell-broth of 
their enchanted cauldron, 

We shall not, after this, go into 
the enumeration and eulogy of m- 
nor delights. Sufiice it to repeat, 
that this reading afforded us the 
highest intellectual treat we ever 
received from a dramatic entertain- 
ment, aud that we earnestly recom- 
mend and entreat a repetitiun of 
these pleasures (first given in the 
cause of benevolence) on behuil of 
the public, 


COVENT GARDEN, 

There has ‘been so little of no- 
velty in theatrical affairs within the 
last month, that our remarks on 
this subject will at least have the 
merit of being more brief thon 
usual. From this honse the only 
topics furnished to as are, frone the 
revival of the burletta of Poor 
Vulcan; the appearance of @ new 
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former in tragedy, Miss Doug- 
jas; the reappearance of Mrs. 
Campvel! (formerly Miss Wallis) m 
the sawe jine; end, better than ail 
the rest, the eccession of Mrs. 
Jerdan to the comic strength of the 
company. 

Of PooR VuLean, we shall only 
observe, that, comieg afier Midas, 
it 1s indeed poor im every sense of 
the word, poor m diulogue, par im 
music, poor im seenéry, poor in de- 
Corations, poor in anrusement—very 
poor! On one of these points, how- 
ever, it is but just to mention, that 
we speak comparative ly—we allude 
tw the scenery, which, though i 
has been censured by some of ovr 
“ Newspaper men,” is highly pic- 
turesque and beautiiul, and does 
infinite credit to the taste, abilities, 
and exeecation of the artists. In 
deed, we may bestow this general 
praise on the seencry at Coveut 
Gasden, that it far surpasses any 
thing with which the visilors of a 
theutre have ever before been gra- 
tified at a place of public enter- 
tainment. 

Miss Douglas, the new, and we 
regret to add, the unsuccessful de- 
butante, made her first experiment 
in the character of diicia m Jae 
Shore, and her last, as Elvira ia 
Pizarro. We have beard that this 
trial was allowed in consequence 
of the favourable report of her bis- 
trionic sbilitis, by Mrs. Jordan ; 
but if Mrs. Jordan supposed ber 
te be a good! actress, she betrayed 
a lamentable want of jedgment in 
trugice! business. Miss D. was 
perfectly mistress of the ‘stage; 
knew every attitede and step, and 
motion, by rule, and went through 
the evolutions like the puppets ia 
a Dutch cleck: but she possesses 
few of the fequisites which con- 
stitute excelience. With a passa- 
ble person, her voice is reugh and 
wnrusicab; her faee of the most 
forbiding description; and she 
evinees nove of the internal quali- 
fications, which can, attene the 
checords of the one, or sotten the 
raggedness af the other. Vale / 

Mis. CAMPBELL, after an ab- 
sence of about seventeen -years 
from the stage (she prefurmed as 
Miss Wallis, at the eld Covent 
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Garden, in. 1794, 5, 6), wae apoe the 
goth vestored to the pebhe, end 
made her debut in the charecter 
of Isabella in the Fatal, Marriage. 
We do not think she madea happy 
choice in this respect, and trust to 
see her im many paris to whieh she 
will be competent to do infinitely 
greater justice. Her figure is goed, 
and her coustenguer, though not 
strongly expressive, iaieresting, and 
capable of conveying idcas of every 
variety of passion; aed her veice 
is sweet and harmonious, without 
being so degiitute of cenrpass as 
tv mar the eflect of her other ac- 
complishments. We confeas, that 
we were extrenrely pleased with her 
performunee, though Ht wanted 
some of theenengy we have been 
accustomed io admire iw labella; 
and was perhaps eveo ccficient ia 
necessary force. But there was se 
much of simplicity aud nature, so 
large a proportion of feeling and 
taste, sO just a conceptiea of the 
part, and so /utle af acting, that 
it appeared altogether a wew style; 
amply compensating by its lowly 
unobtrusive beauties, for the ab. 
sence of the more obvious attrne- 
tions of stage-trick and steadied 
effect. Neither did we observe 
any physical defecte that foibid 
the expectation of this lady’a ad- 
vaneing to the display of even these 
attainments, in sv far as they ave 
consistent with reund judgment, 
awl a well regulated deference to 
popular opinion, which hos been 
formed upon the exertions of ac- 
tresses of another description. In the 
scene where she receives the ring, 
in that where she app: vaches the 
couch to sieb Biron, and in that 
where she turws over his dead body, 
she was pre-emivently impressive 
and successful; and proved that 
she had powers sufficient to over. 
come every apparent weakness, 
wlfich eandour will impute to the 
agitatwn uf such an appeal as she 
Was this night making to # pablie 
twibunal. For the preseat, we shall 
take our leave of hev, atoting that 
she has tain d a very fvourubdle— 
option of her tslents im our 
brersts, and that we sbali be happy 
to pa, atientivn to ler delineation 
of other chaructcrs merc cougenial 
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to her bistrionic abilities. She was 
most excellently supported by Mr. 
Youna as Biron, and Mr. C Kem- 
die as Carlos. 

Mrs. Jordan has performed the 
parts of Violante in the Wonder, 
Widow Cheerly in the Soldier's 
Daughter, Miss Prue in Love fur 
Love, Miss Peggy in the Country 
Girl, and Nell in the Devil tu Pay. 
In all these her excellence is so 
well known, that it would be a 
waste of time to say more than 
that she is returned to the stage as 
enchanting as ever. Her vivacity, 
archuess, playfulness, and spirit, 
are unabated; nor is there the 
slightest diminution in her powers 
of pleasing. She appears lustier 
than when we last saw ber on the 
boards; and in some of the parts 


mentioned, seems to have trans-' 


ferred the aptitude for a display of 
her handsume fout and leg, to a 
mure than captivating exbibition of 
a tolerably fat neck, not altogether 
accordant with the expected di- 
mensions of that portion of the 
form of avery young Country Girl. 
We strenuously advise a frill or 
tucker of some kind, even a little 
lace, for decency’s sake. We have 
heard, too, that she plays the ty- 
rant behind the scenes.—Fracas of 
the sort to which we allude are in- 
jvrious to the public, because they 
prevent our having the satisfaction 
of seeing her act with favourite 


performers, capable of sustaining. 


their parts well, and adequately 
elie her. We trust this bint 
will meet with the attention it de- 
serves. 


DRURY LANE. 

The Tragedy of Remorse, after a 
run down-jili of eleven nights, has 
dragged on its dull existence by fits 
and starts for seven nights more. 
It is pot worth a comment from us, 
further than we have already be- 
stowed upon it. 

Mr. Horatio Smith, one of the 
authors of the rejected addresses 
(Satirist, New Series 4, page 452) 
appeared befure the public at this 
Theatre on Wednesday the 10th, as 
the author of the AnstnT Apo- 
THECARY, @ rejected Farce, It 


was unequivocally damned on the: 
first night of representation, but 
reproduced on the following even- 
ing, and damned again. ‘It is not 
our custom to devote much of our 
critical attention to works of this 
hum!-'e and forlorn description, 
and we trust our readers will pardon 
our occupying @ greater portion of 
space than usual with the conside- 
ration of the Absent Apot . 
not only on account of the justly- 
acquired celebrity of its author, but 
also on account of the circumstan- 
ces attendant upon its origiual ex- 
hibition at this Theatre, and the 
pertinacious perseverance with 
which it was a second time at- © 
tempted to be forced upon the 
town. De mortuis nil nisi bonum is, 
we acknowledge, a very philan- 
thropic maxim; but nevertheless 
the ancients, who transmitted it to 
us, were wont to burn their dead on 
funeral piles, or consume their bo- 
dies with quick-lime, that they 
might not remain offensive to the 
living ; and in pursuing their excel- 
lent example, we deem it our duty 
to sprinkle this dead farce with a 
little caustic for the benefit of liv- 
ing writers. 
A Farce is undoubtedly a literary 
labour of no high rank or elevated 
retensions ; but even a Farce may 
estimated on a lower scale than 
it ought—aud this seems to be the 
case in the present instance. Mr. 
Horatio Smith appears to have 
thought that, if he seut half a dozea 


of actors upon the stage to utter. . 


puerile gad miserable conceits, and 
tu run about doing the most absurd 
and ridiculous things imaginable, 
he furnished the public with a 
charming entertainment, But he 
bas by this experiment discovered 
that such raw and undigested mat- 
ters will not do, and that, with all 
his talents, he has not the power to 
captivate an audience with the 
crude jumble of aw afternoon’s la- 
cubrations. We lament that a per- 
son of bis abilities did not find this 
out, without the disgrace of perso- 
nal experience, and the pain of so 
humiliating alesson. It is not our 
intention tu enter minutely into the 
blemishes of this absent piece, which _ 
was altogether so silly, meagre, and 








unworthy, that we were astonished 
to see it escape from the study of a 
man of, certainly, considerable in- 
genuity. The attempts at wit are 
incessant, and of the meanest de- 
scription. A servant sent on a mes- 
sage says, he will * run dike a sieve” — 
heating his master’s coal, that he 
will** marry bis daughter,and make 
him come down with his dust."—This 
sort of small wit, with the practical 
jokes of infusing suuff in a tea-pot, 
instead of tea (which tea-drioking, 
by the way, is lugged in purely for 
this fine touch of humour, after a 
card party bave taken their leave 
at a late hour), and the sneezing 
consequent upon tasting the liquor 
—kicking a fellow’s posteriors— 
lathering each other's faces with 
soap-suds—putting on two hate at 
once—and similar ¢emical inci- 
dents, fills up the measure of farci- 
cal iniyuity. Afier stating so 
mach, uo further illustrations of 
the demerits of the Absent Apothe- 
cary appear. to be necessary ; yet 
such was the Farce of which green- 
room report spoke in terms of rap- 
ture,and the mauagers were so sure, 
that they announced the withdraw- 
al of the pantomime, to. make 
room for its career of success, before 
it was performed. Of this same 
green.room gossip we have loug 
held the notion, that it was indeed 
(to imitate the style of the subject 
under review) very green. We 


scarcely remember an occasion in | 


which these clever critics were not 
mistaken in their presentiments. 
What they imayined would be 
highly successful, huve generally 
been damned on the first night; and 
what they believed would be dem- 
ned on the first night, have geve- 
rally enjoyed a long run. In this 
respect, the gentlemen in authori- 
tyat Drary Lane Theatre appear 
to be pre-eminently gifted. So 
happy is their taste, that out of the 
three dramatic woiks they have 
thought worthy of being brought 
out, two have been condemned on 
their first representation, and the 
third merited the same fate, and was 
ouly spared through the mercy 
of the audience. Iu “ right at last” 
they were decidedly wrong, and 
‘the Absent Apothecary” threw 
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physic to the dogs. “ Remorse” 

alone has survived a trial, and la- 

boured through a very precarious 

and stultifying existence. A bad 

beginning, we may pronounce this 
to be, of all te talents of theatrical 

management. We had indulged in 

hopes—(foron whose minds will not 
the boastings and promises, even 

of inferior geniuses, make some im- 
pression ?) we had indulged in hopes, 
that at the new theatre some of the 
errors of the old would have been 
abandoned ; that the system of in- 
trigve and favouritism would, iu 

some degree, have been abated , and 
that the career of right-lined inde. 
pendence, and houest impartiality 
(of which solemn assurance was 
given), would have been, ii some 
measure, embraced. But?we are 
disappointed, The old leaven works, 
with full effect, in the new coucern; 
and Drury-lane is only the Lyceum 
direction, in a larger compass: the 
same judgment in setection; the 
same vigour in production; the 
same candour in decision ; the same 
tuste, genius, and equity, which 
have ever distinguished the bis. 
trionic reign of Messieurs Arnold, 
Raymond, sad company!!! Gentle- 
men who have not ability sufficient 
to lead them to a proper choice in 
the first instance, are generally 
very obstinate in defendivg the 
choice they do make, Thus, ha- 
viug deemed this Farce a geod thing, 
which the public pronounce to he 
a bad one, our managers most te- 
naciously adhere to their adopted 
favourite ; aud, afier the most com- 
plete condemnation of its first 
night, persisted in the attempt to 
cram it down our throats by means 
of a packed house of very bard- 
handed mechanics, through whose 
handsome exertions they thought it 
possible to achieve the palm of vic- 
tory. This of course the rea! public 
resisted, and the result was#an ©. P. 
row, with intermissions, during the 
whole of the performance. Mr. 
Raymond advanced in the middle of 
the Farce, and exerted his potent 
eloquence and moving physivg 

nomy, in endeavouring to have it 
heard out, as, forsooth, it had been 
much curtailed and altered since 
the preceding night. To this the 
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good bumoured eudieace at length 
assented, avd did hear it ; when 
finding that all the amendment con- 
gisted in striking out ten from a 
huedred silly sayings and doings, 

in pronounced the irrevo- 


they 
cable dvom of the ever-to-be Absent . 


Ppatbecary. + : 
e trust ovr readers will not 
think that we have been too acci- 
monious, polix, or severe, in our 
animadyersions upon this trifle, 
which in itself deserved no notice 

the expression of contempt. 


That we are inclined te do ample — 


justice to the writer, is testified by 
the very favourable (and we believe 
the earliest) review which we took 
of his Rejected Addresses ; and that 
we gre equally well disposed to- 
wards this theatre, all our former 
criticisms prove. But our aim in 
thus pressing censure home cpon 
both parties, is, in so far as relates 
to Mr. H Smith, to enforce upon 
his mind the feeling, that, from 
reapect to his own character and 
to the ‘public, he owes mure ty 
both, than to injure the ope and 
insult the other, by presenting be- 
fore a. well-informed tribunal any 
harried wretched medley of absur- 
dity and weakness, which he and 
bis circle may deem good enough 
for the silly creatures who are to 
be their judges :—and in so far as 
relates to Messieuss the Mauagers, 


who forma very prominent part of 
this tircle, and > saben en 
gross all the wit, and ing, and 
taleut of the age, that it is incem. 
beat upon them to step a littie ont 
of their owh round, and try to get 
the town some paluteable enter. 
flames elsewhere,— Let them 
throw the st open .to men of 
abilities, these not their imme. 
diate intimates; aod when once they 
can be perswaded to admit of com. 
petition, and relimguish the idea 
that vo one can write but them. 
selves, we will venture to assure 
the levers of the drama, that the 
just reproach of lamentable defi- 
ciency im .histrionic genius will 
very speedily be removed. 

We have vbserved a very impu- 
deut and fruitless attempt, made 
by the friends of the author, to as- 
cribe the failure of bis piece to 

ique onthe part of those whom 
a had offended, hy his admirable 
imitations ia the rejected addresses. 
This is most unjust, anfounded, 
and calumnious—-the thing had a 
fair,a favourable trial, backed by 
all the interests of the theatre, and 
the exertions of the performers, 
and was condemaed for its own de- 
merits,  - 

The Devil's Bridge was revived 
last Saturdey, but the devil-a-bit 
was it worth the trouble. 
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